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MR. BALFOUR AS DR. GUILLOTIN 


[' must be owned that Mr. Balfour’s new remedy for 
the maladies of the House is extremely drastic. Pend- 
ing the discussion that will follow in the course of next 
week, we would not pronounce upon it too confidently ; 
but it was certainly not received with anything like 
enthusiasm by the House, or even by Mr. Balfour's 
supporters. Briefly stated, the proposal is that Supply, 
that is, the discussion of the Army and Navy and the 
Civil Service Estimates, shall occupy the House on 
twenty days, chiefly Fridays, previous to the 5th August, 


Registered as a Newspaper 


and even involves the surrender of some of its most 
cherished powers, it would be impossible to gainsay 
the fact. Whatever its attractions may be, that is, in 
reality, what it will do. ‘This might, indeed, be said 
of all the restrictions which it has been necessary to 
impose on freedom of debate, and all the new 
powers with which, in order to meet obstruction, 
the House has had to furnish the Speaker. But 
there is just this difference between the two cases, 
that in the one there was urgency, while in the 
other no such argument can be advanced. Debates 
in Supply have often been confused and ill-arranged : 
trifles have received undue attention, and matters of 
importance have been passed over without adequate 
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SOME TRIUMPHS OF PUBLIC OPINION 


HE, publication of the diplomatic correspondence 

on the Armenian question is now completed, and 

there is one thing to say about it which may be shouted 
at every strect-corner without raising a syllable of con- 
tradiction. ‘There are many pages in these Blue-books ; 
very few, indeed, are they which can be read by any 
Englishman with satisfaction; the rest, and especially 
the later pages, are nothing but pain and grief for some 
reason or other. More than one agency was at work, 
in more countries than one, to provoke and perpetrate 
the horrors which the second Biue-book chronicles ; but 


no apportionment of blame and no explanation of 


causes can do away with the dreadful fact that twenty- 
five thousand human beings have been slaughtered in 
the ‘Turkish provinces since the Armenian troubles 
began. We have heard of fifty thousand murders, and 
even of far greater numbers: for the story has been 
surfeited with every sort of exaggeration. But we 
suppose that Sir Philip Currie’s statement, deliberately 
made, with particulars, must be taken as accurate : and 
if so, it need not be worse to be horrifying enough. 


Statesmanship 1s hard business. As a matter of the 


highest duty, it has sometimes to send whole armies of 


men to destruction by bloody and violent means—an 
obligation not less distressing than that of standing by 
while the worst excesses of civil and religious war are 
raging in distant lands; but though what is wisest and 
best to do in such cases must be done. there is no merit 
in being indifferent to the ravage we command or are 
compelled to permit. 

Not that in this case the best and wisest thing to do 
has been done. As much as that can only be said for 
the determination of the Government not to enter on a 
single-handed war against Turkey, with a prospect that 
the fight would soon become a far from single-handed 
war against England. After the publication of the 
Armenian Blue-books there can be no further doubt 
that a domestic trouble Turkey, which would have 
been bad enough in any case, has been made far worse 
in every respect by ‘the influence of public opinion” in 
England. Three things have been accomplished by 
this unfortunate because most ignorant creature of 
the Press, and all are very deplorable. by encouraging 
and supplying the Armenian revolutionary committees, 
and by persuading those committees that they had only 
to ‘peg away’ and armed interference from England 
must come, the Armenian agony was cruelly prolonged. 
As a direct consequence, thousands of lives were necd- 
lessly and hopelessly sacrificed ; for, to all intents and 
the question of effective interference was 
settled negatively more than six months ago. his 
is clear from the Blue-books. 


purposes, 


Secondly, the main 
effect of our explosions of public feeling was to 
exasperate the ‘Turkish Government (namely, the 
Sultan), and therefore to ease the operations of Russian 
diplomacy at the Porte. What that was all along 
directed to is now known on official authority: and 
since it meant, among other things, the defeat of 
British diplomacy and protection of the Turks from 
interference, it is plain that the influence of public 
opinion in England went frightfully wrong in’ that 
direction also, ‘The mischief there has been enormous, 
not to speak of the humiliation; for we shall gain 
nothing by affecting ignorance of the fact that, in the 
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end, British diplomacy was warned off the course by 
Prince Lobanoff and had no choice but to go. 

lor this unsatisfactory termination of the struggle 
we have another reason to thank—the violence of public 
opinion. ‘That agency is not only responsible for the 
blind sacrifice of many lives in Anatolia, and for driving 
the Sultan into Russian protection by outrageous insult 
and menace daily repeated, but for 
beside . 


something else 
Its third achievement was the putting of so 
much pressure on the Government (and what are 
Governments when popular feeling runs high ?) that 
Lord Salisbury could not stop when he would. Nothing 
would do but to push interference to the point where 
the next step was necessarily one of these two 
things : 


retreat absolute, or advance into | the 


hazards of a general war. Public opinion in. 
sisting, though so totally ignorant of the situation 
that it would not believe the Russian Government 
anything but friendly to the Armenian Committees, our 
Foreign Office did go so far as to suggest to Prince 
Lobanoff an agreement of the Powers to consider ¢ the 
present condition of the ‘Turkish Empire, and the 
nature of the remedial measures to be recommended, 
(See the despatches between London and St. Petersburg 
in December and January last.) It is not difficult, of 
course, to give that proposal a very wide meaning 
indeed; and Prince Lobanoff made the most of it. 
With no loss of time, he drew up a memorandum 
declaring that ‘the proposal appears to be for a direct 
interference in the internal affairs of ‘Turkey, an inter- 
ference which is distinctly forbidden by Article IX. of 
the Treaty of Paris, and also forbidden by implication 
by the ‘Treaty of Berlin. That there might be no mis- 
taking his view, Prince Lobanoff went on to describe 
the proposal as ‘an infringement of the principles of 
Huropean public law, and having so delivered himself, 
it is said that he immediately despatched a copy of the 
proposal and his reply to every Court in Europe! 
What kind of reception it met in these various Courts 
is hardly a matter of speculation after recent experience 
of the European concert. No doubt they were all of 
Prince Lobanoff’s opinion, substantially : and that being 
understood, Her Majesty's Government drops the whole 
business. 

It will not be said now, we presume, that Lord 
Salisbury did not sufliciently call upon Russia to co- 
operate in reforming the Government of Turkey. Up 
to the day when these Blue-books appeared, the 
‘Chronicles’ and other journals of emotional politics were 
still insisting that, in reality, Russia was Armenia's and 
ngland’s best friend ; and that if Lord Salisbury only 
held forth the beckoning hand, the Czar would take 
such measure that there would soon be no more Sultan 
probably no more Turkish Empire. Now they know 
better; and that being the case, they care fully say 
The later des 
patches between the English and Russian Governments 


nothing of their corrected information. 


have been almost entirely suppressed by the Radical 
newspapers, which 1s most ungrateful of them. Did they 
but honestly acknowledge the pertinacity otf Lord 
Salisbury’s efforts, they would at the same time adit 
that he carried his deference to public opinion to the 
very last point; and only failed because public opinion 
clamoured ignorantly for what there was never aly 
likelihood of getting. Six months ago, at any rate, 
the English Government was plainly informed by the 
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Russian Minister that no coercive interference with 
Turkey would be allowed, and the warning was more 
than once repeated in various forms. ‘There could have 
been no misapprehension of the real state of affairs at 
the Foreign Office; but the only way of convincing the 
diffuse, uninformed, confused, passionate entity called 
public opinion was by Experiment on an exhaustive 
scale. That way was taken; and we can only hope 
that the organs of so much wilful ignorance are satisfied 
with the results. Deplorable as those results are, it is 
as plain as a pikestaff that no blame can be imputed 
to Lord Salisbury. ‘The affair is over and done with. 
‘The Armenians must stew in the juice compounded by 
Prince Lobanoff on the one hand and the Armenian 
(Committees on the other, and the Duke of Argyll is 
clearly right in thinking that there is no profit in 
further discussion of a painful matter, 


THR VENEZUELAN QUESTION 


NI passage in the unpatriotic speech made by Sir 
() \W. Hf[arcourt on Monday, during 

course of Mr. Atherley Jones's amendment, can be 
accepted as sound without hesitation. It is that in 
which the leader of the Opposition gave his reasons for 
thinking that it is not safe to let the Venezuelan dispute 
dragon. We do most heartily agree with Sir William 


up to that point. But while going with him so far we 


are not disposed to agree with him on the kind of 


Sir Wilhiam’s 


whole-souled dislike of the British liinpire has seldom 


settlement we should hasten to make. 


heen more convincingly displayed than it was on 
Monday. 


ration of the United States were the burden of his 


The disinterestedness, courtesy, and mode- 


song. It would cost him nothing to concede the whole 
American demand. If he exerted himself to secure the 
withdrawal of Mr. Atherley Jones’s amendment, which 
was, in fact, a vote of censure on the Ministry for not 
capitulating to Mr. Cleveland at once, that was only 
because he felt that debate would diminish, and not 
increase, the chance of a settlement on lines which will 
entail complete defeat for England. 

The case is emphatically one for prompt settlement 
if that issue be possible, and yet for silence too, while 
the negotiations are in progress, if any chance of a quiet 
compromise is to remain. We cannot have debates on 
i thing as it stands without at once bringing out the 
rutal essential fact of the situation—and so soon as 
that is done the dilemma between a breach and a 
The United 


States have claimed, and claim still to have some right 


surrender will be presented to us at once. 
lot belonging to other nations to intervene in any 


| 

They do not only claim to have the right to speak 
when their ‘peace and safety are menaced. This is 
What every State will do, and must do if it is to receive 
any respect in this world. ‘They say that because the 
Republics are in America and this 1s a monarchical 
government they have a right to intervene between 
England and say Buenos Ayres or Chili, to Judge on 
the merits of the question, and to say how far we may be 
allowed to vo. Vo be sure the United States of their own 
Princely grace and mere motion are prepared to give us 
assurance that they will not interfere when it is a mere 
\(Nestion of a war arising out of a purely political or 
commercial dispute, in which territory is not concerned. 


the brie f 
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But this is because they do not choose to. In all cases 
they mean to assure themselves that there is no occasion 
for the exercise of their authority, and we are to 
acknowledge in them the possession of this overlordship 
in America. 

It ought to be obvious to everybody that to concede 
this is to give up the whole essentials of the case. 
When once we allow this interpretation of the Monroe 
Doctrine to be sound we accept Mr. Olney’s view of the 
real position of European Powers which have territory 
in the New World. Yet to make a compromise with the 
United States and not to concede this will be difficult. 
l'irst, 


the United States are very much set upon gaining their 


There are two reasons which will make it hard. 


point. Itdoes not follow that they wish to deprive us of 
any settled territory in Guiana, or are even inclined to be 
extreme in limiting our claim. ‘They may be disposed 
to be generous and yet fixed in their resolution to con- 
trol the settlement. It will not be easy to persuade 
them to leave this position. Another condition which 
will hamper Ifer Majesty’s Ministers in coming to a 
really honourable arrangement with the United States 
is English not American. We mean the manifestly 
increasing inclination to make a surrender, now visible 
among ourselves. It is not always to be seen in an 
equally crude form. ‘There is a difference, for instance, 
between the grovelling arbitration recommended by 
the Daily Chronicle 


scheme recommended by the correspondent of the 


and the more sober - looking 


Yet the essential difference is 
It may seem a 


Times in America. 
not great, for both imply surrender. 
very friendly piece of give and take between the two 


nations, if we form a new commission half English half 


American to enlighten the minds of the two Govern- 
ments, but supposing that what it has to report on is 
the whole absurd claim of Venezuela, then in that case 
we have submitted to the demands of the United 
States—we have agreed to arbitrate on the whole case. 
Nor is there slight danger that this is the kind of 
capitulation we shall make. ‘The first burst of anger is 
over, and our chronic, idle, lazy good nature is getting 
the upper hand again. When we are in that mood a 
little pressure applied by a friendly power is frequently 
1] 


ts. 


found to produce resu 


COMMITTEE-ROOM NO. 15 AGAIN 


\ R. DILLON has for the moment smitten Mr. 
A | Healy hip and thigh. Not only has he been 
elected Chairman of the Anti-Parnellite party by a 
comfortable majority of seventeen, but several of his 
opponents have since, it is said, promised him their 
Mr. Healy has only himself to thank for his 
Hlis overture to Mr. Sexton 


support. 
present disastrous plight. 
was too obviously the outcome of sheer desperation. 
The offer to retire from public life hedged by ‘on the 
other hand, if, as T assume, the assurance of hearty and 
friendly co-operation would be more acceptable to you’ 
would not have deceived an unweaned infant. Mr.Sexton 
saw his chance, and took it with more directness than is 
his wont. His letter to Sir Thomas Esmonde conveying 
his final refusal is rather too like those eloquent but 
excessively voluble harangues which he used to inflict 
on the House. The reply to Mr. Healy, however, gets 
home with every sentence. ‘The frankness with which Mr. 
Sexton traces his determination not to a natural desire 
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for rest, but to ‘the jar and fret of contention between 
members of the party in public and in private’ is parti- 
cularly pleasing. Even better is the evidence he pro- 
duces that while Mr. Healy was plastering him with 
praise, Mr. Healy's paper was bespattering him with 
abuse. ‘The reply is quite the severest snub that has 
appeared in print since Mr. Disraeli would have none of 
Mr. Tracey Turnerelli and his wreath. Yet we find 
Mr. Healy absolutely undefeated and even scheming 
for a week’s delay to give Mr. Sexton time, apparently, 
for yet another nolo episcopart. The only comment to 
be passed is: ‘ What can the man be made of ?* 

The leadership of the Anti-Parnellite party, accord=- 
ing to Mr. Sexton, would be accepted ‘by no reason- 
ing man free to act on his judgment.” Now, judgment 
is not a quality for which Mr. Dillon has hitherto 
been conspicuous, but he has at any rate accepted the 
chair with singularly impudent alacrity. Far be it 
from us to impute to him those motives of personal 
vanity which Mr. Healy is alleged to have adduced 
in his disfavour. We merely remark that Mr. Dillon 
has never quite lived up to his appearance, which 
is undeniably attractive. What is more to the point 
he has vet to show that he possesses the slightest 
capacity for guiding a not particularly tractable collec- 
tion of politicians. Mr. Healy once designated him a 
‘sentimental humbug, and Mr. Dillon, after mature 
reflection, could think of no apter repartee than 
‘traitor. Without adopting the former definition in 
all its crudity, we will permit ourselves the observation 
that the feminine invective against the British Empire, 
which is his most characteristic contribution to debate, 
has never caused anybody to mistake Mr. Dillon for an 
orator who can sway , listening Senates. He has, too, 
been responsible for one plan of campaign, but it ended 
in New Tipperary and the O’Brien Arcade, and we have 
yet to learn that he understands the rudiments of 
Parliamentary tactics. ‘Tuesday night, indeed, would 
seem to show that he knows rather less about them 
than a fourth-form boy about the differential calculus. 
Though reeling from his hideous overthrow in 
Committee-room No. 15, Mr. Healy kept his head 
sufficiently well to settle the fate of Major Jameson's 
amendment, without the merest show of deferring 
to Mr. Dillon’s wishes. Possibly some arrangement 
may be effected whereby the former leads on the 
floor of the House while the latter affects the 
secret autocracy exercised by Mr. Parnell. That 
pretence can scarcely continue many weeks now that 
Mr. Davitt has succeeded in abolishing the Parliamen- 
tary Committee. Clumsy device though it was, that 
body gave an appearance of unanimity, more especially 
after it had been purged of Healyites. The monthly 
meeting of the whole party substituted in its stead 
should produce discussion enough to make Mr. Dillon 
wish that he was in Kilmainham once more. 

Altogether the latest combination effected in that 
most kaleidoscopic of chambers, Committee-room No. 15, 
cannot be said to have strengthened its occupants for 
offensive purposes. Mr. Parnell, ah! there was a man, 
to quote his own tribute to Mr. Forster. Rank rebel 
though he was, he possessed the supreme gift of Irish 
leadership, the power, namely, to discipline through 
fear. Ile was rejected for Mr. McCarthy, and though 
‘dear Justin’s” control was rather less than nominal, Mr. 
Sexton has paid a compliment to the influence of ‘the 
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conciliating qualities of his disposition and intellect’ 
that is by no means undeserved. Again, in Mr, 
Sexton the Anti-Parnellites might have chosen a chief, 
who would at least have maintained their cause, such as 
it is, with dignity and adroitness in the House of 
Commons. He spoke at inordinate length, but he 
seldom lost grip of his subject, and he could turn the 
forms of the House to exceedingly clever advantage, 
As it is, they have descended to Mr. Dillon, though 
luck and bankruptcy have spared them Mr. William 
O’Brien. No Unionist can pretend to regard their 
troubles otherwise than with gleeful satisfaction. Irish 
Nationalists of any brand may not matter much 
at present, but they have counted for a good 
deal in the past, more especially when in active 
alliance with English Radicalism. ‘That union of 
hearts does not, however, seem particularly binding 
just now. Indeed the chief differences of the Anti- 
Parnellites, apart from personal squabbles, seem to dis- 
interested observers to turn on the precise degree of 
vehemence with which the Liberal Party is to be 
repudiated. ‘They do not, however, become loyal sup- 
porters of the Government on that account, and, there- 
fore, we can but hope that Committee-room No. 15 will 
continue to be a temple of discord. 


THE THICKENING OF THE PLOT IN 
PRANCE 


FUNHE parlous plight of the Third Republic on which 

we have recently insisted in these columns has 
already found expression in a crisis that may well be 
the beginning of the end. ‘There is so often occasion 
to speak of a crisis in connection with French polities 
that the word must have ceased to some extent to 
produce its effect of arousing general attention. ‘The 
present crisis, however, is not as the majority of its 
manifold predecessors: it is constitutional rather than 
ministerial. The Boulangist movement bore the sane 
stamp, but the closest parallel to the situation to-day 
is afforded by the Seize Mai. ‘Then, as now, the two 
Chambers were in conflict, and the Government sought 
in one of them an auxiliary against the other. ‘The 
difference is that instead of the Cabinet aiming at the 
dissolution of the Chamber with the aid of the Senate, 
the Ministers now in office are turning to their own 
account an agitation in the Chamber the object of which 
is the suppression of the Senate. The Seize Mai proved 
abortive. What will come of the crisis that was opened 
by the events of the 13th February has yet to be seen, 
but already the Jacobins and their brothers-in-arms, 
the revolutionaries, are declaring that the date should 
be marked in red in their calendar. The position, on 
the surface at any rate, is simple. ‘The Senate recorded 
a vote the original significance of which was to cas! 
blame on certain acts of the Minister of Justice. By the 
intervention of the President of the Council a tum 
was given to the debate by which it was widened, and 
the disapproval of the Senate was visited upon the 
entire Cabinet. Vlouted in the Luxembourg, the 
Ministry sought and found consolation in the Palas 
Bourbon. After listening to the explanations of the 
Minister of Justice, a majority of the Deputies gave 
him their absolution. But the following day the 
Senators returned to the attack. It was proved to the 
satisfaction of the Upper House that the explanations 
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of M. Ricard would not hold water, that he had 
off his hearers with the veriest travesty of the truth, 
and the vote of censure was repeated. It remained for 
the Cabinet to decide whether it should accept this 
double defeat as final, as terminating its existence. Its 
decision was to stick to its portfolios in spite of the 
Senate, and, for the moment, it has triumphed. On 
Thursday it succeeded in obtaining from the Chamber 
a renewal of last week’s vote of confidence, by a large 
majority. But it is significant that this majority 
dropped suddenly to forty-five votes in the division on 
M. Lasserre’s rider ‘ regretting the intervention of the 
Minister of Justice in the task of justice. 

Our Paris correspondent in his letter of last week 
explained what acts of M. Ricard it is that are 
incriminated by the Senate, and there is no need to 
enlarge again on the point. Still one remark may be 
made. ‘The nature of the question which has given rise 
to the quarrel between the two Houses is likely to have 
a material effect on its issue. ‘Those who sympathise 
with the Senate in the struggle it has begun against 
revolutionary Jacobinism will regret that the ground on 
which it has taken its stand in the first instance offers 
serious disadvantages from the tactical point of view. 
Sooner or later the country will be called in to decide 
between the combatants, and it is to be feared that the 
average elector will be apt to misunderstand the 
attitude of the Senators who are being vigorously 
accused by their opponents of making a mountain 
out of a molehill, of provoking a grave political 
disturbance for quite inadequate reasons. Was _ it 
necessary, 1t may be widely argued, to put the Constitu- 
tion of 1875 upon its trial because of alleged irregu- 
larities in the appointment of a juge Winstruction 2 
This is very poor argument, we need hardly say, and 
is based upon a wretchedly superficial view of the facts 
of the situation, but the circumstance that it can 
be resorted to with some appearance of reason js 
unfortunate for the Senate. In reality the fight between 
the two branches of the Legislature—in point of fact 
the fight can be said only with very limited accuracy 
to lie between the upper and lower Chamnmber—turns on 
the broadest and most general issues imaginable, and it 
isa pity that an incident of subsidiary interest should 
have brought about the first engagement. 

lor the moment the question more especially to the 
front is whether a Cabinet that has been badly beaten 
in the Senate may constitutionally continue in office. 
It is not without precedent that a Government should 
remain in power after an adverse vote in the Luxem- 
hourg, but these precedents are not of much account, as 


they can only be cited in connection with matters of 


minor importance, while the present breach between the 
Senate and the Ministry is of the gravest possible order. 
Moreover there are precedents which point in the 
opposite direction. The Dufaure and 'Tirard Cabinets 
retired after a defeat in the Upper House. The sixth 
article of the Constitution expressly states that the 
Government is responsible to the two Chambers. It is 
certain too that any attempt to govern in the teeth 
of a Senate resolutely hostile must end in the most 
absolute dead-lock. All that the Senate need do is 
Consistently to impose its veto, and the entire legislative 
activity of the Parliament must necessarily come to a 
Standstill. : 


But with the quarrel in the present initial stage, it is 
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| uibest to avoid considerations of detail and to keep toa 


broad view of the situation. M. Bourgeois’s determina- 
tion to defy his adversaries may yield to due reflection. 
His present attitude is in flagrant contradiction with his 
past career, and probably he would never have adopted 
it but for the influence of two or three of his colleagues, 
and notably of M. Cavaignac. In any case the mere 
possibility of his persevering in his present tactics may 
be destroyed at any moment. Should the Chamber, how- 
ever, accord him its support a third time, not assuredly 
in the case of the majority of Deputies from love of his 
policy but from dread of seeming to stand in the way of 
the campaign that is supposed to be in progress against 
corruption, should he be allowed to cling to office under 
these conditions and remain of a mind to doso, a situa- 
tion must arise that can only be described as revolu- 
‘lo prevent its coming to pass little is left 
beyond the direct intervention of the President of the 
Republic. M. Felix Faure made the Bourgeois Cabinet 
and he can unmake it. All he has to do is to request 
the Ministers to retire, and nothing is left them but to 
Were the Cabinet that 
would take its place to command a majority in the 
Chamber and to find favour in the eyes of the Senate 
all would be well for the moment: in the contrary case 


tionary. 


obey, short of a coup d état. 


the obvious and constitutional expedient would be 
a dissolution, requested by the new Ministry and 
conceded by the Senate and the President. But 

and this is not the least ominous feature of the pre- 
sent crisis—-M. Faure seems disinclined to exert his 
Yet a better oppor- 
tunity may never arise of placing beyond a doubt the 
disputed utility of the Presidency. ‘There remains the 
question of the revision of the Constitution. Much 
might be said on the subject, but two remarks must 


prerogative of personal initiative. 


suffice. In the first place, the Congress charged with 
the task of revision cannot assemble at Versailles with- 
out the consent of the Senate, which is scarcely likely 
to be forward in facilitating its own abolition; and 
secondly, the yearning of the Jacobins and_ revolu- 
tionaries for the opening of the Congress is probably 
more affected than real, as at it they would infallibly 
find themselves in a minority. ‘The truth is that in the 
pass to which things have come, the Constitution of 
1875 runs far more risk of being over-ridden than of 


being revised. 


AMNESTY AND OBLIVION 


TENE recent debate in the House of Commons on the 

so-called amnesty of a particularly wicked class 
of convicts followed its natural course; but it is, never- 
theless, to be regretted that it gave some ground to 
Mr. Redmond and his followers for asserting that the 
cause, which forms the one distinctive feature of their 
faction, is making headway. ‘The argument pressed 
home by Mr. Balfour and supported by Mr. Asquith, 
that a crime which deserves a life-long punishment is 
not mitigated by the fact that it is committed from a 
treasonable motive, remains unshaken; though the 
latter speaker unfortunately lent the authority of his 
to support the erroneous motion that, because a 
is committed an offence under the Explosives 


name 
criminal he 
Act, he is therefore not to be tried for treason felony. 
But the language of the present I [ome Peontany and 
the line adopted by such Unionists as Mr. Plunket 
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and Mr. Lecky undoubtedly give Mr. Harrington 
some reason for boasting that he did not bring forward 
his motion in vain. As to the first gentleman, the 
point which will be made at futurefammesty meetings, 
that the terms of his refusal show that he is less 
resolute in the matter than was Mr. Asquith, is a 
bad one, since an old Parliamentary hand is naturally 
more inclined to conciliation than lawyers have shown 
themselves to be in the same situation. As_to the other 
two we can only regret that their consciousness of their 
own superiority to their fellow Irish Unionists leads 
them to be the first to advocate dancing on a volcano 
when disturbances have only just ceased. ‘The grea 
mass of the Irish people never have really sympathised 
with crime as such, but a love of disorder has made 
them the natural victims of criminals whose designs have 
been much more far-reaching ‘and serious than their 
own. To suppose that temper such as theirs can be 
permanently changed by a few years of orderly life is 
merely a form of that optimism which has led to the 
destruction of the Liberal party, and which, combined 
with a democratic carelessness of all evils which are not 
immediate, is responsible for half the troubles which 
have ever existed in Ireland. 

It is probably the case that were Daly and his com- 
panions released from their captivity they themselves 
would no longer be likely to cause any mischief. But 


their release otherwise than ‘according to the routine 
adopted by the Home Office in dealing with criminals 
Whose offences are unconnected with politics would be 
an encouragement to similar persons in the future to 
copy their crimes, the force of which it is difficult to 
overrate. It is probable that O°Donovan Rossa was 
innocent of most of the crimes, subsequent to his 
release, of which he boasted himself guilty. But his 
buasts nevertheless had their effect, and we know that 
the argument that if the worst came to the worst 
Parnell would any day be able to secure their release, 
was one of the inducements by which the victims of 
the Mmerald Club and other obscene emanations of the 
Clan-na-Gael were induced to enter on that path which 
has led them to Portland and Dartmoor. The release 
of one who has been a particularly desperate criminal 
may, especially toan ignorant man, be one of the most 
striking of proofs that crime is sironger than the law. 
Circumstances have led us to confine the punishment of 
death within very narrow limits, and when attention is 
directed to the fact, the public can perceive that hopeless 
imprisommnent is a worse and far more cowardly pu- 
ishment than death. ‘Therefore no one wishes that even 
dynamiters should be condemned to hopeless and life- 
long slavery. The country is strong enough to treat 
them as ordinary criminals, and not to insist on an 
extraordinary punishment being dealt out to them 
because their motives were unusually wicked; but if 
Mr. Redmond insists on their misdeeds passing into 
oblivion he may happen to remind his audience that 
there is in fact no oblivion so complete as that which 
reigns in Portland Isle. 


NOTES 


Thr sudden collapse of the Debate on the Address is of 
interest to Conservatives because it shows as plainly as 
possible that the Radical Party has by no means recovered 
from the rude shock administered to it by the electorate 
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last summer. At the same time that sensible paper the 
Globe—to be able to call a newspaper sensible in these 
days is a rare pleasure—is well advised in warning the 
Unionist majority to be wary of the temptations which 


come from over confidence and from the consciousness of 


great strength. This is a very old failing of the Tory 
Party. It recovers the reins of power from time to time 
beeause the country has become heart-weary of the 
visionary schemes in which the Radicals delight, or because 
the constituencies revolt against some more than usually 
flagrant act of disregard of the principles of honesty by the 
Radicals. It then acts as though it believed it had a 
ninety-nine years lease of office and proceeds, as in the 
ease of the Closure, to alter the machinery of Parliament 
in a manner which it may be compelled to repent later, 
It was the ‘Tory Party, be it remembered which invented 


the Parliamentary guillotine, and the Tory Party very 


nearly suffered at the hands of Mr. Gladstone the fate of 


the inventor of the guillotine which was not Parliamentary, 


Q 





Tir Irish members, after their fashion, have secured 
more advertisement for their silly quarrel over the choice 
of a not very promising chairman than the other groujs ; 
but the meetings of the other groups are not without their 
sinister importance. For example, the Welsh Radicals 
have assembled, thank goodness in diminished numbers; 
and Mr. Ellis Jones Gritlith, a new member, has moved 
that resolutions of the party shall be binding on each 


individual member of it. 


} 
“nes anid 


Thereupon, said the 7 
the Liverpool WZ reury, Mr. Lioyd George was moved to 
threaten revelations. Next day the Zimes corrected the 
statement, but the Liverpool Mercury, likely to be well 
informed on matters of this kind, made no correction. 
Whether Mr. George uttered the threat or not matters but 


little; for that he will reveal anything that. suits _ his 
purpose is clear from his past conduct. Was it not he, or 


one of his phalanx of farcical rebels, who let out the 
naughty and unkind words which bluff Sir William 


Harcourt was said to have used to Sir George O. Morgan? 

Tiere is however a serious side to these meetings of 
groups. For their existence there is no more excuse, 
particularly in the Welsh case, than for the existence of 
a Yorkshire party or, what is more to be feared, a Lanca 
shire party. Glamorganshire and Anglesey have littl 
more than humanity in common and the man of Mona 
cannot understand his own tongue when spoken by 


(ilamorganshire lips. And the danger of groups is great. 
They accelerate the pace, already far too rapid, at which 
representative government is passing away and goveri- 
ment by delegates is taking its place. The ruin lias 
proceeded very far already, to the grievous anxiety of 
thoughtful men, and each fresh step in the wrong 
direction is a new disappointment. ‘That members of 
Parliament are degenerating into mere voting machines 
is a thing infinitely to be deplored. 

Mr. Burns has been jeered at a good deal for saying 
that strikes do not do so much harm as is general) 
believed in driving away trade, but Mr. Burns is far from 
being entirely wrong. Strikes no doubt check trade and 
cause ruinous loss, but they never succeed in driving away 
an established trade planted in a suitable district. Thus 
the Clyde shipbuilding trade as a permanent business has 
not been affected in the least by the recent troubles. But 
Mr. Burns is not entirely right either, Strikes may and 
often do drive away from a district a trade of which the 
situation is merely a local survival. In fact, if during 4 


ll 


serve their needs as well as the old one did, they may Ve") 


strike, traders find that a new centre or new method W! 
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likely adhere to the new. Thus, it is believed, the Scottish 
Railway Strike led to a permanent increase in the carriage 
by sea of heavy goods between Scotland and London. 





Wi: hope and believe that the Government measure for 
dealing with the London Water question will embody two 
main principles, of which the first, at any rate, has long 
been advocated by thoughtful men who have the interests 
of the metropolis closely at heart. That is the principle 
that, if the guarantee of an abundant and pure supply is 
to be absolute, water must be obtained from a remote 
collecting area. The other is that administration shall be 
not by the County Council or by a Committee of it, but 
by a Trust on which the County Council might have ample 
representation. —_ 

Noruine even in the history of dynamite has equalled in 
horror this Johannesburg catastrophe, of which the effects, 
although as yet unmeasured, are clearly beyond all prece- 
dent. That the relief funds, which have been started with 
commendable rapidity, may prosper greatly is the wish ofall 
humane men, albeit money, though it flowin ample stream, 
will be but a sorry consolation to persons who have lost not 
merely property, but those who were nearest and dearest 
to them. 


Io linger over the details, however, will serve no useful 


purpose, and the more practical subject of speculation is 


the question how it came about that so colossal a mass of 


dynamite as eight truck-loads came to Hie out in the torrid 


I! directions 


sun for three days and to be shunted about in a 
with about as much tenderness as is commonly shown to 
bales of jute. 
the accident from the beginning, and those suspicions are 
heightened by the announcement that the dynamite was 


consigned to FE. Lippert. 


Heresy hangs a tale, on the strength of which the 
Westminster Gazelte early in its career went so far as to 
’ 


speak of the Punica fides of Oom Paul. 


with Great Britain some years ago the President of the 


By arrangement 


South African Republic agreed that the manufacturers of 


explosives here should be placed under no disadvantage as 
compared with any rival in securipg the entry of their 
Wares into the Transvaal, Sh tly after this he granted a 
concession conferring the sole right of manufacturing 
dyn unite in the Transvaal to one Lippert. Lippe rt’s ideas 
of manufacturing dynamite .were elementary. Dynamite 
consists of an infusorial earth, impregnated with nitro- 
glycerine, which is afterwards packed into cartridges for 
convenience ; before it is packed it is simply dynamite 
ii bulk. Lippert contended that to import this impreg- 
nated earth in bulk and duty free into the Transvaal, 
and to pack it into cartridges there, was to ‘manufacture ’ 
dynamite in the Transvaal. We should have said rather 
that it was to pay assiduous court to the demon of explo- 
ston. But Kriiger, for a long time at any rate, backed 
Lippert’s contention. 


There is now a hole 200 feet 
ong, 50 feet wide and 30 feet deep in Johannesburg, and 
a circle of houses, with a radius of half a mile, has been 
utterly destroyed, 

Ovn good friends the Radicals adjure Englishmen, by 
all that they hold sacred and in the name of discretion and 
Pracence, not to make a hero of Dr. Jameson, who may be 
m4 these shores just after these lines are printed. But 
a are an illogical and a generous race and, unless 

oe circumstances connected with the Doctor's expedi- 

= yet unknown and tending to put an entirely new 
hiss nap anc case, they will continue to encourage 
eka, : ers whenever they have the opportunity. 
differ on the question, of course, and nobody has 


tion 
com) 


We had our suspicions as to the cause of 
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any right to hold a firm opinion on it at all; but that does 
not alter the fact that for the present Englishmen in 
large majority do Jook upon Dr. Jameson as a man who 
risked all in a wild expedition and was betrayed by the men 
whom he went forth to rescue. Of the legal aspect of the 
matter they refuse to make any account; and the failure of 
the expedition does but excite their sympathy the more. 
The feeling is wrongheaded and perverse, perhaps, but there 
itis. And men are beginning to be nauseated by all the 
talk about the Arcadian and gentle Boer; for the memory 
of the Englishmen whom Boers have killed is not effaced 
easily, and private information from Johannesburg repre- 
sents the Boer as capable of no common amount of blus- 
tering swagger. So, the average Englishman, with his 
natural inclination to back his brethren through thick and 
thin, will not listen to the voice of reason and suspects 
the Arcadian. He suggests, for example, that the post- 
ponement of the trial of the Reform Committee leaders 
is deliberate, and that the Boers would like to know 
Jameson’s fate before they decide that of Colonel Rhodes 


and his friends. 


Tur St. George’s Election Petition seems to be likely, 
at the present rate of progress, to last for a year or two 
and we have not the slightest desire to forecast the result. 
Meanwhile, that eminent Queen’s Counsel, Mr. Willis, 
appears to be conducting himself ina manner hardly con- 
scnant with the traditions of that profession of which he 
is, no doubt, a distinguished ornament. ‘There is no more 
longsuffering judge on the bench than Baron Pollock ; he 
has indeed a dignified courtesy of manner which savours 


Is it too much to suggest to Mr. Willis 


~ 


¢ i - Gee ie 
Ci ne O1a Word, 


that common politeness demands that a judge shall not be 
interrupted in wnmannerly fashion before he has finished a 
sentence, and that such an observation as ‘the responsi- 
bility of that utterance is on your lordship, not on me, is 


upp irdonable ? 


Titv7 the public should be greatly excited over the little 
piece of news concerning Nansen which has come from 
Siberia is natural enough. No explorer, indeed, has ever 
attained the personal popularity which came to the burly 
faixenhaired Norseman when he was in London. At 
receptions and at the Savage Club (where his pencilled 
signature still adorns the wali) he might fairly have said, 
with the ‘ pale young curate,’ ‘ fell belted earls and gilded 
dukes before me. The ladies took no notice of the 
rescuer of Emin or the conqueror of the Himalayas while 
this brave and modest man, whose charming books every 


We all 


At the same time it must be 


rht, was among them. 


one had read with keen delig 
hope to see him again soon. 
confessed that the opinion of almost all the experts seems 
to be anything rather than favourable to the trustworthiness 
of the recent news. But the news may be all wrong and 
yet Nansen may be safe, 

Tuvrspay's news from Korea, by way of Dalziel’s 
agency, sounded alarming. Those who read it learned 
that the firm belief at Shanghai was that Russia intended 
to establish a protectorate in the peninsula; that Great 
Britain and the United States would offer strenuous oppo- 
sition; that there was ominous activity in Japanese and 
Russian naval departments. The best advice to be given 
to the anxious is that they should keep their heads cool. 
Information in our possession leads us to believe that 
Mr. George Nathaniel Curzon was perfectly right when, 
in answer to an interrogator in the House of Commons, 
he treated the whole suspicion of Russia in NKorea as 
trivial, and that the entire affair has a very simple and 


sordid explanation. 
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Mcrap Bey has been condemned to death in his absence. 
He will probably not feel the punishment acutely because 
it means nothing virtually except banishment from Turkey. 
It is merely a friendly warning to him of the fate which he 
may expect if he returns to his native country. But Murad, 
in all probability, nas never dreamed of setting foot on 
Turkish territory again so long as the present state of things 
continues for, even before his sentence had been pro- 
nounced, he must have known that the bowstring or the 
sack would be his fate if once he were caught. 


Dr. Leyps, we have been told over and over again, went 





to Berlin merely with the object of seeing an eminent 
specialist concerning an affection of the throat under 
which he laboured. ‘The specialist must have been cne 
of the first order for, even at Berlin, Dr. Leyds was well 
enough to take luncheon with Prince Bismarck though he 
declined to face the Iron Chancellor’s cigars. And now, 
at Amsterdam, the Doctor seems to have found his voice 
and to have spoken with an air of authority even more 
bluntly than the President himself. The Boers, he said, 
‘would not prevent foreigners from coming into the 
country to make money, but would refuse to permit their 
intervention in the conduct of the country’s affairs.’ This 
refusal neither England nor Europe can accept. 





Wuatever may be thought about the conversion of 
Prince Boris, a matter upon which we confess that we 
cannot feel strongly one way or the other, it is perfectly 
clear that Prince Ferdinand has made an immensely 
successful political move over the business. Before he 
faced, apparently in the best of spirits, the anathema of the 
West, he was all buta nonentity. Now he has been recog 
nised by all the Powers ; and that is a considerable advance 
to have attained in the course of a few days. 





Ir is sincerely to be hoped that more serious notice will 
be taken of the definite complaint which Messrs. Yarrow 
have lodged against the Admiralty authorities. Admiralty 
orders have never been a ‘soft thing’ or greatly sought 
after by private firms; but that the designs supplied by 
the firm in question to the Admiralty should have been 
circulated widely is intolerable, and we are glad that the 
scandal, which has been known about in a quiet way for 
some time, has been made formally public. 


‘Tuere is no betting,’ to use a sporting phrase, about 
the Irish. This does not mean that the Irish do not bet but 
that nobody can prophesy safely the course they will follow 
next. For example, when the feeling between Great 
Britain and America was highly strained, three com- 
panies of Irish-Americans were raised by one Mike in New 

y i. ava} J ‘ y 

York to fight against England. When the scare abated 
a little the colonel of the battalion in which these warriors 
were enrolled suggested to Mike that it was about time to 
disb: cc ‘Ss a¢ j H ' ,)’ ° 
lisband his men. ‘Sorra a bit of it, Colonel,’ was his 
answer, ‘sure they are in throuble with the German 
Empe ow. The Americz y 6] ‘ 
cong ror n The American promptly ‘judged’ that 
Mike was still longing to strike a blow at Ireland’s enemy. 
But it was not so, for the son of Erin explained that, in 
case of war between England and Germany, he should 
range himself and his merry men on England’s side This 
isa little better; but a more consistent kind of loyalty, or 
even disloyalty, would be preferable. 





CyciinG has taken a new turn. In Battersea Park one 
may see the antics of the beginners; in Hyde Park the 
evolutions of those who have advanced a little: ; 

those who have advanced a little; in the 
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streets the good, indifferent and bad performers. At the 
International Hall in Regent Street one saw at Thursday’s 
private view, and at the invitation of Mr. Hutton Moss, 
those who, by comparison with the common or park 
cyclists, are as the esoteric figure-skaters to the ‘ scorchers ’ 
on the Serpentine. Accomplished masters in the art of 
wheeling, watched by an assembly containing some of 
the best lady cyclists of the day, displayed their skill 
in figure-cycling, showing figures of eight, circles and 
the like, in fact nearly all the intricate manceuvres of a 
musical ride such as we have seen performed at the 
Agricultural Hall by the picked men of crack cavalry regi- 
ments. 


Anp that reminds us of the Tournament. We do most 
cordially agree with the Dai/y Chronicle that the distribu- 
tions of profits in charity has been silly to the verge of 
scandal, But that does not explain the sammary termina- 
tion of the connection with the old and successful Com- 
mittee, whom we have always understood to have possessed 
but slight authority in the matter of distribution. In any 
event it would have been quite simple to take the distribu- 
tion out of their hands and to leave the management of 
the entertainment to them. Were there, then, any and 
what other reasons for Lord Wolseley’s action? If ‘ yea,’ 
to use a legal archaism, they ought in our judgment to be 


made public. 


Over French correspondent writes: ‘During the first 
three days of the week there was fighting in the streets 
of Paris; but for all that the revolution is not yet. The 
weapons were confelli, serpentins and petits balais and a 
number of people appear to have enjoyed the battle, which 
ean only be accounted for by the fact that they miracu- 
lously escaped being partially blinded—the fate of not a 
few of the combatants. The Carnival relieved the political 
tension for the moment, and very probably contributed to 
keep the Cabinet on its legs. The truce, however, was of 
short duration and was spent by all concerned in preparing 
for still more vigorous hostilities. ‘The situation remains 
exceedingly ticklish, and it is not impossible that the pre- 
diction of one of the fiercest enemies of the Senate will be 
realised and that the next time “ les bons zigues de Mont- 
martre ’’ make up their minds to “ descend into the street ” 
it will be for another purpose than the pelting of pretty 
women or peppery old gentlemen with round little bits of 
paper. 





‘Arrer M. Monis had executed M. Ricard for the second 
time of asking the ramour went round that M. Bourgeois 
had at last decided to realise a project he is credited with 
having long cherished in secret ; in a word to throw over- 
board his embarrassing and ineffable colleague. — But 
M. Bourgeois is not master in his own house. He has 
to reckon with the terrible M. Cavaignac, who loves the 
Minister of Justice as all men love their obsequious and 
devoted admirers. To offend M. Cavaignac is to wound 
the Radicals in their dearest affections, and M. Bourgeols 
stan Is in direr need than ever of his truculent but withal 
faithful henchman. This little combination fell through in 
consequence, and the President of the Council had once 
again, it is to be supposed this time for good and all, to 
“ solidarise ”’ himself with a garde des sceaux who conciliates 
the cultivation of virtue with the utterance of the most 
appalling untruths and who never misses an occasion de 
mettre les pieds dans le plat. Poor M. Bourgeois : he is not 
only obliged to lie ona bed that is none of his making, 
but he cannot even choose his bedfellows. 


| OURNEMOUTH.—‘ Roya Batu Hore..’—OnLy Hotel 


East Chg. Patronised by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
Grounds 5 acres. 1000 feet sea-frontage. Due South. 
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« As soon as it was known that the Cabinet had decided 
to stand or fall as one man, the various political groups 
began to assemble in quiet corners with a view to making 
up their collective minds as to the line of conduct to 
adopt. It should be said that the Government is supported 
py almost as many “groups’”’ as it has followers, your 
Radical having long since discovered the formation of a 
“group” to be an excellent means of making a name in 
the world. ‘The point that had to be settled first by the 
groups friendly to the Government was whether it would 
be wise by means of an interpellation to give the Cabinet 
an opportunity of asking the Chamber for a second vote 
of confidence. After endless confabulations counsels 
of prudence prevailed, and it was decided not to furnish 
the Ministers with the occasion of a glorious victory—or a 
disastrous defeat. Tor it is recognised that the situation 
has altered since the whitewashing of M. Ricard by the 
Chamber on Friday last. M. Monis has been at work 
again in the meantime and has driven his enemy from a 
tight corner into one in which there is not even crouching, 
let alone standing, room. So the Ministerialists decided 
to lie low—the Ministers lie not low but hard—and await 
events, What time the Chamber should be pleased to discuss 
the Siam Convention, the Exhibition of 1900 and other 
topics which the Government can approach with a light 
heart. And what of the Opposition ? 





‘Tut Opposition was careful of its reputation up to the 
lat moment. After lengthy deliberation the principal 
Moderate group, the républicains de gouvernement, decided 
todo nothing if only another group could be found to do 
something. At the eleventh hour the Progressists came 
forward to fill the breach in the person of M. Chaudey. 
Work of this kind is the speciality of the Progressists* 
They bury Cabinets and wet-nurse them with equal zeal 
and zest. As for this particular interpellation it was put, 
its author insisted, in a spirit of pure curiosity. M. Chaudey 
had dandled M. Bourgeois on his lap, and was animated 
by no fell intentions. Oa the other hand he was afraid 
that M. Ricard had told stories, which was unbecoming in 
a Minister. In any case this question of the veracity of 
the garde des sceaux was the only point he wished to bring 
before the House. 





‘Any number of other points were promptly brought up 
by the succeeding speakers. M. Barthou, who is regarded 
as one of to-morrow’s Ministers, re-edited M. Monis with 
emphasis and some success. As for M. Ricard, he stuck to 
his original text, which is proof at any rate that his impu- 
dence is as immense as his virtue. But the feature of the 
debate was the overshadowing presence of Arton. It was 
clear from the first that the position from which the 
Government was fighting was tactically good. “ Upset 
us,” the Ministers repeated, “and you are playing into 
the hands of the Panamists.” This has been their cry 
ever since they have been in oftice, and very effective it 
has proved. M. Ribot, unintentionally, gave additional 
force to this argument by enlarging the scope of the 
debate. And to his intervention, as much as to M. 
Bourgeois’s skilful strategy, is due the overwhelming majo- 
rity obtained by the Government.’ 


IN THE CITY 


AS has been expected for some time the directors of the 

Peruvian Corporation have at length announced that 
the interest on the debentures due on Ist April will not be 
forthcoming, The only surprise is that the announcement 
was not made sooner and that the situation was not 
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grappled with at an earlier date, for it was obvious 
from the accounts published three months ago that unless 
a very remarkable change came over the Corporation’s 
affairs the earnings would not be sufficient to meet the 
next coupon. The Report issued by the directors this 
week states that pending the settlement of the points 
at issue with the Peruvian Government the Corporation’s 
income must depend entirely on the receipts from the 
railways and from the sales of guano. As the guano 
deposits are already showing signs of exhaustion the only 
permament source of income will soon be the railways. 
For the present however an income of £80,000 is antici- 
pated from the railways and £55,000 from the guano— 
in all £135,000, from which £12,500 has to be 
deducted for administration expenses in London 
and Peru, leaving an available balance of £122,500. 
The debentures amount to £3,700,000 the full interest 
on which at 6 per cent. comes to £222,000. It is 
obvious that under the existing conditions the proper 
interest cannot be met, and about the most that can 
apparently be paid is 3 per cent., which would absorb 
£111,000 per annum. A meeting of the debenture 
holders has been called for 4th March and the directors 
suggest that they should consent to reduce their interest 
to 3 per cent. for the next five years, to be raised to 4 per 
cent. thereafter, and further to accept the payment of the 
April coupon at the rate of only 2 per cent. That some 
concession of this kind must be made is inevitable, but we 
strongly advise the bondholders to insist on their being given 
the control of the undertaking. It is quite true that many 
of the causes which have led to the present unfortunate 
situation—the fall in silver, the civil war in Peru, the dis- 
graceful conduct of the Peruvian Government in not fulfill- 
ing the obligations entered into when the Corporation 
relieved the country of £31,000,000 of external debt—are 
quite beyond the control of the directors. At the same 
time the management has not been satisfactory, while the 
London expenses have been far too high. Since the Cor- 
poration cannot pay the interest due on its bonds, it is only 
fair that the bondholders should now have the controlling 
voice in the management in place of the shareholders 
whose representatives are the existing directors, and at 
the meeting on 4th March we hope that they will insist on 
the appointment of some new directors to represent their 
interests. 

There has been some excitement recently in Manchester 
in connection with the Ship Canal, and many quite un- 
founded rumours have been in circulation. So far as we 
are able to discover there is no reason for any particular 
alarm, for the traffics are slowly improving and the 
tonnage of the ships that used the Canal in January 
showed a very handsome increase over that of January 
1895. It may be worth while to summarise the Com- 
pany’s position to explain exactly how it stands. There 
are £2,407,000 four per cent. debentures and £5,000,000 
four and a half per cent. debentures ranking after the 
others and held by the Manchester Corporation. The 
capital consists of £4,000,000 five per cent. preference 
shares and £4,000,000 ordinary. It is almost superfluous 
to state that the Company is not earning at present 
anything like the sum required for the debenture 
interest, and the interest was paid up to July last 
out of capital. The actual net revenue from the under- 
taking in 1894 was £64,917, while for the first half 
of 1895 it was only £25,267, the falling off being due to 
the severe and prolonged winter. What the earnings were 
for the second half of last year we do not know, for the 
report has not yet been issued, but we do know that the 
interest on the £5,000,000 four and a half per cent. 
debentures was not forthcoming on Ist January. As the 
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Manchester Corporation also agreed to defer payment of 
£56,250 of the interest due on its debentures last Jury, there 
is now owing to the Corporation £168,750 with every pros- 
pect of the amount being further increased during the 
current year. Under these circumstances, there is talk 
that the rates of the City of Manchester will have to be 
raised, because the Corporation borrowed the £5,000,000 
which it lent to the Ship Canal. While, however, the 
Corporation should receive 4} per cent. from the deben- 
tures, it borrowed the money at about 3 per cent., so that 
the situation of the ratepayers is not quite so bad as might 
appear. In any case, since the debenture-holders possess 
no powers of foreclosure, the most that the Corporation 
ean do is to put in a receiver, a step which would not 
in any way interfere with the operations of the Canal. 
What it comes to is that, in return for the commercial 
advantage of the Canal, Manchester ratepayers will have 
to be taxed more heavily for the next few years until 
the Canal Company is able to pay its way. And that 
is the worst that can happen. 

The stock markets continue to improve under the lead 
of 2? per cent. Consols which at the time of writing are 
up to 110. Home Rails have also advanced considerably, 
and apparently investors are content to buy the ordinary 
stocks for a bare return of 3 per cent. How long this 
state of things will last it is hard to say, but in view of the 
higher prices for wheat, copper, sugar and other com- 
modities it cannot be urged that there is any such increase 
in the purchasing power of gold as to compensate 
capitalists for the lower yield on sound securities, 
and the consistent advance in gilt-edged investments 
is therefore curious and not wholly satisfactory. For 
the time, however, it seems safe to buy any home rail- 
way stocks, the better class of American shares, such as 
Milwaukee or Illinois Central, or Argentine Government 
bonds. All are moving upwards, and among those which 
are worth attention are Argentine Northern Central Rail- 
way 5 per cent. bonds. These bonds, besides being a first 
mortgage on the railway, are a direct obligation of 
the National Government and under the rearrangement 
scheme only receive 3 per cent. at present, but revert 
to 5 per cent. in 1899. As they are now quoted at 
about 56 there appears to be room for a considerable rise 
in them, yielding as they do £5 7s. per cent. at the 
current price. The Argentine funding loan has improved 
to 8i}, and this is another cheap security since it yields 
over 6 per cent. A better tendency has prevailed in the 
African department and prices in many cases are higher 
notwithstanding the scarcity of labour. In short though 
business is none too brisk there is a steady investment 
demand visible all round which is a very encouraging 
feature. 

The Gold Standard Defence Association is continuing its 
useful work, and the last of its tracts, by Dr. Karl 
Helfferich, deals with the utter defeat of the bimetallic 
movement in Germany. The pamphlet shows how the 
bimetallic agitators endeavoured to use the increased 
exports of Indian wheat as proof that the fall in silver was 
enabling silver-using countries to swamp Europe with 
cereals and thereby to destroy agriculture. For atime the 
rural population of Germany, which was suffering from the 
low prices of agricultural products, clutched at the idea 
that its misfortunes were due to the Gold Standard, but 
with Russia, Roumania and other countries now exporting 
wheat in far larger quantities than India, the fallacy of the 
idea has been realised, and it is also noticeable that the 
German Hanseatic towns, which are chiefly interested in 
the trade with silver-using countries, are staunch adherents 
of the gold standard. Dr, Helfferich’s pamphlet is well 
worth perusal, 
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COUNT BADENIT’S REFORM BILL 

FYNHE Reform Bill which is now before the Austrian 

Reichsrath is a clever piece of political sleight of 
hand, but it is not a measure which will add to Count 
Badeni’s reputation for statescraft. The Count is no doubt 
in a difficult position: on the one side he has the great 
mass of the population clamouring for the franchise; on 
the other, the rank and wealth of the country refusing to 
yield by one iota the monopoly of political power they 
now hold. Under such circumstances a statesman would 
either have thrown in his lot boldly with the clamourers 
and done his utmost to secure for them the votes on which 
their hearts are set; or, openly espousing the cause of 
their opponents, he would have pronounced an extension 
of the franchise to be inexpedient ; or, better still, perhaps, 
he would have tried to hold the balance even between the 
rival forces, and devise a Franchise Bill on the give-and 
take principle. Unfortunately for his country, however, 
Count Badeni has adopted a very different course. The 
Reform Bill he has introduced into the Reichsrath js 
practically a fraud. It professes to gratify the political 
aspirations of the people, to secure for them a voice in the 
management of the affairs of the Empire, whereas, in 
reality, it does nothing of the kind. It gives them votes, 
it is true; but it robs these votes of all their value before 
it gives them. The Count, in fact, deliberately takes back 
with one hand what he grants with the other; and, were 
his Bill to become law to-morrow, the working classes of 
Austria would be every whit as powerless as they are to- 
day. 

When Count Badeni accepted office last autumn he 
undertook to find a solution for the franchise problem, 
which would content at once the Feudalists, the German 
Liberals, and the working classes. How this was to be 
done no one could quite understand seeing that, in many 
respects, the interests of these three sections of the 
population are diametrically opposed to each other. At 
the present time the political influence of the wage- 
earners in Austria is practically ni/ ; even skilled artisans 
are excluded from the franchise. All power is in the hands 
of the land-owner and capitalist classes—Clerical Feudalists 
and German Liberals for the most part—and they are 
bent on keeping it, let the consequences be what they 
may. Theoretically neither of these parties is opposed 
to an extension of the franchise, always providing that it 
be on lines which leave the strength of their position in 
the State unimpaired. But that, as Count Taaffe told 
them roundly three years ago, is an impossibility; any 
political power that is given to the working classes must, 
in Austria, of sheer necessity be taken either from the 
Feudalists or the German Liberals. Count Taaffe, who 
knew his countrymen better than any other Austrian 
statesman, held strongly that the time is come when the 
classes, whether willing or unwilling, must admit the 
masses to share with them their political rights and 
privileges. If his Reform Bill of 1893 had passed, the 
Austrian electorate would, at one fell swoop, have been 
more than doubled, with the result that the working 
classes would have become politically an important factor 
in the Empire. But the Reichsrath would have none of 
this measure ; Taaffe was driven from office, and the duty 
of devising a Franchise Bill was passed on to Prince 
Windischgriitz, who speedily found that the task was 
beyond his strength. He yielded his place to Count 
Kielmansegg, who, in his turn, made way for Count Badeni, 
‘ Austria’s Strong Man,’ as he loves to be called. 

In drawing up his Franchise Bill Count Badeni’s chief 
anxiety seems to have been to leave the present condition 
of parties in the Reichsrath undisturbed. The Reichsrath 
consists of 353 members, of whom 85 are elected by the 
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great landowners, 21 by the Chambers of Commerce, 130 
by the inhabitants of the rural communes who pay at least 
five florins a year direct taxation, and 117 by the 
inhabitants of towns who possess the same qualification. 
Under this franchise, it should be noted, Vienna with its 
million and a half inhabitants has only 80,000 voters on its 
register; and all Austria has considerably under two 
million voters. Count Badeni proposes to extend this 
franchise by adding a fifth curia to the four which already 
exist. In this curia manhood suffrage is to prevail, as all 
males of twenty-five or more years of age are to have the 
right to vote in it, unless indeed they chance to be 
domestic servants. This privilege, however, is not one 
which is likely to be very keenly appreciated, seeing that 
the whole curia, with its millions of voters, is to be 
allowed to elect only 72 members, Thus should this so- 
called Reform Bill be passed the effect of it would be 
merely to instal in the Reichsrath 72 additional members, 
who would represent there especially though not 
exclusively—they would have the whole nation as con- 
stituents—the wage-earning and small-trader classes. The 
(‘ount’s franchise extension scheme therefore reduces itself 
to this: the working classes as a whole are to be allowed 
a voice in the election of 72 members of the Reichsrath ! 
Meanwhile the great landowners—a mere handful numeri- 
cally —will continue to send to this same Reichsrath their 
own 85 members, and to have a dominant influence in the 
election of the 130 members sent by the rural communes ; 
and the capitalists will retain the power they now have of 
choosing the representatives of the Chambers of Commerce 
and of turning the elections in the majority of the large 
towns. 

Count Badeni is too clever a man to deceive himself 
with the idea that his Bill is any settlement of the 
franchise difficulty: probably all that he hopes for is that 
it may shelve the question for a year or two; and even in 
this he may be unduly sanguine. The Austrians are a 
long-suffering race, but there is a limit even to their 
patience ; and they may resent as an insult the attempt to 
foist off on them such a measure. They know that the 
Emperor has declared that they who must defend Austria 
have a right to a voice in the management of her affairs. 
They know, too, that he appointed Count Badeni Premier 


' for the express purpose of securing to them this right. 
And there are dangers ahead for Austria should it once be 


brought home to them that it is only by some such Bill 


' as the one the Reichsrath is now considering, that His 


Majesty intends to redeem the pledge he gave them 


| through Count Taaffe. 


LORD RUSSELL ON THE BAR 


Wwe a Lord Chief Justice who has been the most 
conspicuous and successful advocate of his time 


undertakes to expound in the pages of a monthly magazine 


his views as to the merits of the Bar as a profession, his 


| readers have some ground to expect that he will have 


something to say which is worth saying. We fear there- 
fore that readers of Lord Russell’s article in the current 
number of the Strand Magazine will feel disappointed, for 


| the commonplace character of his conclusions is only to be 
» equalled by the crudeness of his advice. We are told that 


mere facility of speech will not of itself ensure success, but 
that if a man is endowed with a love of the profession, 
sound health, clear-headed common sense, and a means of 
livelihood outside his profession, he is certain ultimately 
to make his way. We further learn that the present 
Lord Chief Justice, the late Lord Chancellor and the 
Speaker once dined together on circuit and grumbled at 
their prospects as the most successful men are prone to 
do, and thata University education and a study of the Civil 
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Law may really be of some use. The screed then draws 
to a conclusion with the ordinary tag about the sword of 
the soldier and the dagger of the assassin and a tailpiece 
representing a judge sitting in the Lord Chief Justice's 
chair in an impossible costume. 

If this is all the Lord Chief Justice had to say we think 
he might well have left the task of saying it to some less 
illustrious person, though we cannot expect the editor of 
our monthly contemporary to agree withour view. But what 
we regret chiefly is that an opportunity has been missed 
for saying in an impressive way certain things which are 
of considerable importance to aspirants for membership of 
the most popular profession in the country. Perseverance, 
‘clear-headed common sense’ and good health present a 
combination of qualities without which success in any walk 
of life will be difficult ; to these a good memory, a faculty 
for the ready acceptance of responsibility, and a certain 
degree of quickness of apprehension must be added to 
make Lord Russell’s list pass as a faint indication of the 
truth. But whatever mental capacities are needed for 
success at the Bar, the really interesting question is how 
much is to be looked for from the goddess of chance? 
Lord Russell’s article is nothing if not commonplace, 
and the inaccurate tradition of Lord Eldon’s first 
important brief is therefore naturally quoted as an 
example of long-suffering merit rewarded; but how 
if there were two John Scotts? would not the one who 
had the chance to get the brief in Ackroyd v. Smithson 
have been far ahead of the other in a very few years time ? 
Were the writer to search in his mind he must remember 
almost countless cases where a young barrister, with 
friends among solicitors and the wit to use his advantage, 
not only succeeded in beating his abler contemporaries 
out of the field, but in a few years time had put his ex- 
perience to such a use that he was in fact much the best 
advocate of them all. For in all professions, as much in 
that of the lawyer as in those of the soldier and the doctor, 
the rule that unto him that hath shall be given has the 
fullest possible force and that for the best of all possible 
reasons. It is probable that Lord Russell is keenly alive 
to Lord Eldon’s defects as a judge, and would probably be 
the first to admit that seeing other men doing their work 
was, even in his case, a very poor substitute for doing it 
himself; and were he to express himself more frankly, 
might admit that a ten years’ spell of mere book-learning 
is likely to disable less able men than Lord Eldon from 
competing with their contemporaries and juniors with any 
hopes of success. 

The fact is that for most barristers the Bar is a speculation 
of a very risky kind, and a continuous decrease in litiga- 
tion does not tend to improve matters. It may safely be 
asserted that a barrister who succeeds has ability of some 
sort, and some men are therefore predestined failures ; but 
whether a man not among this dismal band has the 
qualities necessary to command success can be determined 
only by the best of experience, and a belief that every 
barrister will have a chance to submit himself to that test 
seems to us to be as contrary to the facts as any belief can 
be. It may be that an Eldon, a Pollock, or a Bramwell, 
can always come by his deserts at the Bar, though the 
question is one incapable of proof; but for the merely 
able man without interest, there are fewer walks in life in 
which he is not more likely to be able to earn a livelihood. 
It would be a calamity if this fact hindered men from 
taking their chance at the Bar, as they might take it in 
South Africa or any other legitimate field of speculation ; 
but the failures will always be numerous, and so long as 
they do not grumble at their fate they deserve something 
better than that a Lord Chief Justice should go out of his 
way to inform them that it is all their own fault. 
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THE CHICAGO BIBLE 


R. JOHNSON once observed with his usual emphasis 
that patriotism was the last refuge of a scoundrel. 
To which the ever too obvious and sententious Boswell 
retorted that every patriot was not necessarily a scoundrel, 
Both remarks may be true, and there is room for a third as 
obvious and as true as either, that a scoundrel may be a 
patriot. Nay, even a community notorious for its bad 
name may be able to count among its citizens patriots who 
are not scoundrels. They form the remnant, an idea 
common to Isaiah and Plato, as Mr. Matthew Arnold was 
careful to point out to his American audiences. Now there 
is a certain city in America which has got a very bad 
name, to wit, Chicago. Mr. Stead and Mr. Burns went 
forth to spy it, and, possibly pricked with curiosity by 
the pungency of their report, Mr. Keir Hardie went 
forth on a little expedition of his own, and fully con- 
firmed their expression of opinion to the effect that 
Chicago and hell had more than one point in common. 
Shelley said that hell was a city just like London. But 
then he was a poet, and, of course, nobody believed 
him. At least it is certain that the Stead, Burns and 
Hardie report had no intention of comparing Chicago 
with London, when one of this trio said that the 
American city was a pocket edition of hell. It is likely 
enough, however, that those wise men hoped to induce 
the citizens of Chicago to amend their ways when they 
used language strong enough to make a tame rabbit show 
fight. Generally speaking you only confirm a man in his 
evil ways by calling him all the bad names which a vigorous 
imagination can command. And it would surely have 
surprised nobody had Chicago retorted on her critics by 
going one worse and putting her thumb to her nose 
at them. But Chicago has done nothing of the kind. 
Perhaps she admitted to her own heart that there 
was room for improvement, and that even from scurrilous 
critics the wisest may learn something. Conscious of her 
own superiority, she held her tongue and apparently 
took no notice of her detractors. But all the same she 
was getting her answer ready, and making sure that there 
should be no mistake about it. She would not condescend 
to defend herself, because she was preparing a protest 
which should, as it were, affront the world with her 
modesty and establish her claim to be the purest minded 
city on earth. It was a big thing to attempt; it would 
have been terrible to fail. But surely she has triumphed. 
She whom base calumniators would have degraded into a 
sort of Modern Gadara composed of pigs and devils has 
vindicated herself by publishing a Bowdlerised edition of 
the Bible. The fact that such a retort was unexpected 
makes it all the more overwhelming. An unexpurgated 
Bible unfit for use in the Schools of Chicago! Somehow 
it sounds rather ludicrous. 

The Biblical critics of Chicago doubtless felt that they 
had undertaken no easy task when they set about their 
work of expurgation. There were so many obvious things 
to be said against the attempt. To be too refined even 
for the Bible was to assume to themselves a garment of 
sanctimoniousness which might too easily be misconstrued. 
The purity of their motives could even be lost sight of 
in what might possibly appear the arrogance of their 
prudery. It was not impossible that ill-disposed persons 
should dub them a committee of ‘Holy Willies,’ with 
protestations of chastity on their lips and prurience in their 
hearts. Besides there was no denying that Chicago had 
not a very good name, and was hardly the ideal place for 
the attempt. The Biblical critics of Chicago were not 
deterred from the attempt by these or any other reasons. 
Having made up their minds that the Bible ought to be 
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expurgated, they set about doing it in a most thorough. 
going fashion. ‘They not only ‘expurgated passages or inci. 
dents which seemed to them in the least degree question. 
able,’ they rearranged the little that was left, with the 
purpose, no doubt, of giving what good there was in the 
Bible all the benefit of their literary skill. They even 
went the length of having the Lord’s Prayer set to music 
as a sort of guarantee of their good faith and a testimony 
to the catholicity of their taste. The Psalms they found 
much too long for perusal in Chicago. Accordingly, they 
cut them down till all that was left of them can only be 
described as ‘terse extracts.’ They made an exception, 
however, in favour of the twenty-third Psalm, which jg 
printed in its entirety. Their leniency in this case is not 
explained. The Song of Solomon does not find a place at 
all in the Chicago Canon ; but no doubts appear to have 
been felt as to the Book of Job—a fact which would seem 
to exonerate the critics of Chicago from the charge of 
being influenced by German Biblical criticism. In the life 
of Joseph each incident is narrated in a separate chapter, 
One chapter is omitted, the Chicago critics having found 
it ‘ questionable.” The whole volume consists only of two 
hundred pages of large print. 

Such is the answer of Chicago to her detractors, and a 
very notable answer it is. Mr. John Burns may be 
especially interested to know that there is no mention 
of hell in the Chicago Bible. An American boy once 
astonished a mild European by blandly informing him that 
in Massachusetts they had no need of Euclid, as in that 
highly enlightened State they possessed a mathematics 
of their own. Chicago has done very much better even 
than that, for now she possesses a Bible of her own which 
she is not ashamed to present for the perusal of her 
Curiously enough one _ hesitates , to 
The mathematics 


ingenuous youth. 
congratulate_her on the achievement. 
of Massachusetts may be superior to Euclid’s, and the 
Chicago Bible may be superior to the Authorised Version, 
The one is as likely as the other, but it will take some 
proving to convince us. We have not all had the advantage 
of being born in Chicago where the moral susceptibilities 
are cultivated to quite an unusual extent. The past holds 
us; but Chicago is unfettered in that respect. What 
will she do next? To what extraordinary degree of moual 
and intellectual refinement may her children, brought up 
on her own carefully Bowdlerised version of the Bible, not 
attain? There is one point concerning which we are 
not quite clear. The Chicago Bible begins with the 
thirtieth and thirty-first verses of the twelfth chapter of 
St. Mark’s Gospel and is followed by the tenth chapter ol 
the same Gospel. Can it be possible that Chicago has not 
expurgated the verses concerning divorce which form the 
opening part of the latter chapter ? The Chicago child, after 
learning that he is to love his neighbour as himself, then 
goes on to read the law of the New Testament on marriag¢ 
and divorce. Train up a child in the way he should go, 
by all means. But we had sanction for the idea that 
Chicago took a more lenient view of divorce than some think 
In view of this early training 
1 the 


the New Testament warrants. 
in the law of divorce, however, the missing chapter i! 
life of Joseph acquires new significance. Perhaps as the ye 
go on Chicago in addition to having a Bible of her ow" 
will have evolved a higher moral law of her own i 
which will alone meet all the requirements of her peculiar 
case. Then Chicago, instead of being ‘a pocket edition of 
hell,’ will stand forth before all men as a family edition 
of her own patent Bible, bound in velvet, with gilt clasps 
and edges. Meanwhile with what a proud and lofty strut 
will the city-fathers pursue their avocations—whatever 


* ° : , W 
these may be—conscious that their children are " 
: lents 
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exempt from the contaminating influence of those inci¢ 
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and passages in the Bible which the wise men of Chicago 
have pronounced ‘in the least bit questionable.’ But if 
ever we should be fortunate enough to meet a Chicago 
child we shall fully expect the guilty blush of shame to 
cover us from head to heel. 


FINAL GRAYLING CASTS 


HE delicate grayling from September's golden prime 
1" to February’s fitful aspect has afforded sport to the 
lucky fly-fisher who lives near one of the too few streams 
‘n which lives this member of the great sa/monidw family. 
When the trout-fisher has perforce to lay aside his rod and 
fly-book he who has the chance of angling for the ‘ flower 
of fishes, as an ancient writer describes it, takes both in 
hand assured of autumnal and winter delight from the 

poetry of angling.’ 

There are more ways of catching the grayling than one. 
While such are tabooed on trout streams there is a more 
elastic code for the grayling. When, as the season 
progresses, the big fish will not look at the fly you may 
fairly use the worm, casting it much in the same way as 
the fly and letting it ‘swim’ at its own sweet will. There 
is science, too, in this, So that our ‘final casts’ may 
include both fly and worm. Needless to say that the 
enthusiast always prefers the former where feasible. Let 
us glance at each method. 

The February fields have none of the many-hued tints 
of autumn when the beautiful fish, odorous as of wild thyme 
when freshly laid on the grass, silvery olive in hue-—his 
sides marked with dusky longitudinal lines and spots— 
comes into season. Yet have they some sparse charms of 
their own as the angler, regretfully remembering the fast 
flying days, wends his way through them to the familiar 
stream. An early cluster of snowdrops, their white bells 
tremulous in the wind, adorns the corner of a hedgerow, 
and near them the primrose buds are just showing. The 
catkins are crimson on the hazel, the thrushes and black- 
birds are beginning to build, the rooks clamorous round 
their nesting trees, the partridges pairing and running with 
little murmurs and coquetries along ridge and furrows, or 
the leaf-lined ditch under the hedgerow. 

Ona mild sunshiny day—February usually offers some 
varied samples of weather in quick succession—the grayling 
still rise to the fly. In shy fashion—not with the bold 
dash of the high-spirited trout. But shadowlike—as shown 
in the sobriquet ‘umber’ under which our ancestors 
better knew the grayling. Up from the deeps in swift 
shadowlike fashion flits the fish and sucks daintily down 
the fly. 

Our angler, above all things, ‘gangs warily.’ He creeps, 
cat-footed, along, and stands as far back from the bank as 
his capacity for casting a straight line permits. Unless, 
indeed, this be done, there is no chance of basketing a 
grayling worth the name. The fish ‘come like shadows, 
so depart’ on the least clumsiness or obtrusiveness on the 
part of their would-be captor. To ‘ fish fine and far off’ is 
as needful with grayling as trout. It is the sine qud non. 
But some who imagine the grayling a stupid, non-gamelike 
fish neglect this precaution. And like the ‘book ’-shooters, 
who think the pheasant a stupid bird, they learn better by 
bitter experience. The expert knows exactly where to 
cast his fly, and there are certain parts of the river outside 
which you need not look for grayling. ‘Their haunts are 
the quiet depths outside the steady run of the current. 
The side depths and eddies, not the noisy gleaming 
shallows, are the places to explore. Here the old hand 
ee and again over the fitting spots. For the gray- 

5 /S a patient, tentative fish. Cast a dozen times, and 
at the last he will often dart upwards and take the fly, 
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not with the swirl and splash of the trout; with hardly 
any perceptible disturbance of the water, save the expand- 
ing rings on its surface. 

Of flies the list is smal]. There are some which are 
standing dishes with the grayling. These are the red tag, 
the Zulu—the fish shares in the general South African 
‘boom ’—the willow, the bumble, and others of more or less 
local fame. Were we, however, restricted to one, we should 
use the red tag. It is as good all round a fly for grayling 
as is the bonny March Brown for trout. Whatever the fly, 
however, the main thing is to send it again and again over 
the feeding fish as lightly and with as much distance 
between the angler and the grayling as is within the scope 
of his ability. Be it remembered also that grayling like 
the same depth. Like perch, they are gregarious. Even 
as in that humbler branch of angling the skilled hand will 
often make a basket from one deep hole, so can he from 
the same quiet depth capture several grayling. The 
skilled hand, be it noted. Non cuivis contigit. 

Most delicate-lipped of any fish with which we are 
acquainted is the grayling. Hence the lightest and most 
wary handling is necessary once the steel barb has entered 
that fragile lip. And though the furious fighting of the 
trout (which even in a modest half-pounder is vigorous 
enough) is not at all in the grayling’s line he has a passive 
resistance of his own which with the unskilled, the impet- 
uous, or the heavy handed is effective enough. He does not 
fight himself, but prompted by a fine instinct he lets the 
current fight for him. He has a big dorsal fin. And this 
becomes most useful under the circumstances. Erected and 
jn mid flow of the current it is a factor of the utmost 
importance. Tor the big grayling who has had some ex- 
perience knows that with that fin erect and his body curved 
amid the rapid swirlof the stream it will task the angler’s 
skill to the full to prevent the hook being torn by sheer force 
out of his delicate lip. The angler who knows anything 
in this connection knows it too, and sets the resources 
of his wrist, the pliant rod and subtle, delicate, give-and 
take of fine but strong line, against his quarry. Then 
is there sport indeed. And if the result be satisfactory, 
and the gradually exhausted fish be at last towed within 
reach of the landing net dexterously swept under him, 
the fisherman has good reason for patting himself on 
the back metaphorically and ‘ wetting’ his fish actually. 

February, however, has many aspects, and it is possible 
that even in this one, which seems so lamb-like, something 
of the lion rampant may be seen ere the tale of its days 
be told. If the weather be wintry and the fly of any 
shape be simply ignored by the big grayling, recourse is 
had sometimes to the well-scoured worm; sometimes to 
the ‘ gentles,’ which roach love. One may regret, if edu- 
cated up to the altitudes of the fly, the necessity, but 
poetry is often a drug on the market, and prose means 
pudding—sometimes. Well, then, we make our casts 
scientifically, and derive some consolation from that fact— 
only there is an ignoble worm instead of a fly at the end 
of the line. Now some use a tiny float, and some do not ; 
there is always that difference of opinion among anglers 
which adds zest to the brotherhood of sport. The red 
worm is a killing bait, but we give the fish all possible 
chances and make it as refined a business as possible by 
using the finest line, the tiniest float—where we use it, 
some hate the notion—and the smallest wire hook. The 
biggest fish are often only thus to be caught in February, 
and ‘swimming the worm’ requires a good deal of science. 
The swing and sweep of the arm are not things which 
books ean teach and pace Dr. Johnson—whose Lives of ihe 
Poets, with apologies to a brilliant essayist, is frequently 
taken down from the shelf nowadays—though a worm 
in this case be at one end of the line there is anything but 
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a fool at the other. A touch of February frost does indeed 
make the worm irresistible when the last sparse brown and 
yellow leaves come down on the water and rustle in tiny 
groups, under each of which, as it sail over the deep 
smooth sides of the stream, wisdom swings its worm. 

Are there any eddies, patches of vegetation, back cur- 
rents, sweeping round curves? Thither let the worm make 
its way, far off from the angler as possible, even as far off as 
fly-fishing from this crudest form of angling. That worm, by 
the way, should have been ‘scoured’ in moss in the manner 
on which some of the ancient authorities dilate so minutely. 
But to reach its destination it must be cast—the number 
of yards means the ratio of the angler’s skill—with the 
same lightness and precision which are needful when the 
fly is used. So too with the tackle. And, let us add, 
should any doubt the art required, that the worm should 
be cast up stream. Handled by an expert, the result is 
usually in the shape of such big fish as honour a creel ; and 
we may minimise the prose of using the worm by the 
maximum of art in putting it before the grayling. 


MONA’S MOAN 


\ E. have no wish to assume an alarmist attitude, but 
, we feel called upon to utter a word of warning. 
Others have foreseen and foretold catastrophes in our 
Indian Empire. It is mere idle impertinence (using the 
word in an etymological and inoffensive sense) to say that 
that prophecy may be disregarded because as yet it is un- 
fulfilled. The political Zadkiel gave ample warning in the 
hope that steps would be taken to counteract a rebellion 
that was heralded, if memory fails not, by hair and mud on 
trees. Western nations write their love on trees ; easterns 
inscribe hatred on that notice-board. They ‘bark’ before 
they bite. Tree-tops whisper to Old Moore warnings of 
the storm to come; in like manner do the billows bear 
to us the herald-moan of Mona. 

Germany has taught us something about the blowing 
of trumpets and the sucking of eggs; America has felt 
obliged to play the part of the loving cousin and the 
candid friend; Brazil has said her little say; so far the 
Manxman has sat silent, and the Deemster has been dumb. 
This reads like poetry ; and, indeed, indignation might well 
assume that shape when one thinks of the wrongs of Mona 
at the present moment. ‘The proper study of mankind 
is Man ’—that island, with its proud history and unsalved 
sores. Before proceeding to enumerate her wrongs and the 
way to right them, we wish to remind Liverpool that its 
docks and shipping are of considerable value, that Douglas 
is no distant port, and that the Manx cruisers have no 
light strength and speed. And as to Mona’s wrongs— 
people seem to suppose that because the island is of little 
size its feelings may be safely disregarded ; does this hold 
good with little people? have they no feelings to be 
hurt ? may a deaf ear be turned for ever to their cries ? 
It does not follow that because the emblem of the island 
is a three-legged monstrosity with a Latin motto writ 
beneath, the island itself is ridiculous, a Barataria: it 
is at least an open question whether the meaning of 
that motto has been rightly grasped : ‘ Quocumque jeceris, 
stabit’ has been supposed to mean, ‘Throw the island 
where you like, treat it as you will, it will stick to you, 
stand by you to the last.”. May it not rather mean, ‘Try 
to overthrow the island, as you may, fancy you have 
floored it—it will stand upright after all?’ That extra 
leg is full of mysterious meaning: let us try to believe 
this, even if belief means trembling. If Mona’s emblem 
has a leg too much, as mere men imagine, her cats 
desiderate a tail: why should this be? One of 
Punch’s Porters suggested an express train as the 
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cause of a like catastrophe elsewhere: but this is as 
‘absurd’ as anything in Euclid: trains are rare in Mona, 
and the engines very small: if we cannot restore the 
tails to Manx cats, let us remove the tails from cats of 
English breed : if this fails to produce Liberty, Fraternity, 
it will at least produce Equality. ; 

Again, why embitter the whole priesthood of the island 
by giving such a title to its bishop? Where is Sodor? 
What is Sodor? how is it superior to Man? It is clear 
that Sodor ‘ pleases, and only Man is vile '—as a psalmist 
somewhere sings. The mere title suggests subjects for 
song to the drunkard with his ribald remarks about Sodo; 
and Brandy! Is any island likely to like jokes of this 
type? The diocese is treated with contempt: a notorious 
trifler speaking of some change that might be brought 
about in railway usages—some abuse removed—by the 
sacrifice of a Bishop added, ‘ even Sodor and Man might be 
better than nothing!’ An island whose chief pastor js 
spoken of in such a fashion may well be disaffected and be 
pardoned if she makes a moan. It is to be hoped that we 
shall learn wisdom ere it be too late—before Liverpool is 
in ruins and the New Zealander takes a header from the 
Tower Bridge. One thing, and one thing only gives 
some ground for hope: England has lately so far shown a 
sense of Man’s greatness, and a sorrow for past wrong, as 
to send to her for Governor not a mere Commoner but a 
Peer, a member of that House from which Man’s Bishop, 
and that Bishop alone, is for ever carefully excluded. 


SATYR AND SAINT 


TENHEY had been hewn from one block of marble, these 
two statues, and now the width of half the world 
was between them, for the Satyr stood midmost a tangle 
of lad’s-love and myrtle-bushes in an English garden, and 
the Saint stood high up over the door of the Carters 
private chapel in ‘Old Virginny.’ Marble roses and lilies 
were piled in her hands, but around her were living boughs, 
rosy with oleander and creamy with orange-blossom. They 
were devout Catholics, these Carters of Virginia; and the 
path leading to the little chapel was worn into a_ hollow 
with the steps of many feet during the manv years through 
which the Saint had looked down on one generation after 
another with her unchanging smile. But though she 
smiled, the heart beating faintly within her marble bosom 
was heavy with wonder and something like pain : for some 
of the familiar Carter faces were missing and the others 
were changed and saddened, and the Saint was perplexed 
and troubled at the change. She would ask her brother, 
the Satyr, she resolved, when the moon rose on St. John’ 
Eve and set them free from their marble prisons till dawn, 
she would ask him why one smiled and another wept and 
a third frowned ? and why she could do none of the three’ 
She saw the sculptured angel step off his pedestal and 
move softly about the empty chapel, gathering up the 
lilies that had withered on the altar, and bending low] 
before the great crucifix ; but though she could turn her 
head to watch his movements her own body was marble 
still, and she had to wait her complete awakening with 
what patience she could. Presently it came; and the 
Saint stepped daintily down from her niche, gathering het 
white robes round her and waited under the boughs, lately 
flushed with oleander blossoms, till a hand touched hers, 
and two warm lips were laid on her frozen forehead. 
‘You are late, my brother,’ she said, in her sweet tone 
less voice. ‘And yet I wonder how you move so quickly, 
for you have no wings like the angel inside the chapel 
yonder who holds the holy-water stoup. Where has he 
flown to-night, I wonder? His place was empty an hour 
before I moved from my post.’ 
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‘| know,’ said the Satyr softly. ‘ He has gone to playa 
little while with the dead babies, sister, and when he leaves 
them he will fill a great cup with all the tears they have 
cried during the weeks since last he came to them; and 
he will change them into pearls, and drop them into the 
deepest part of the sea.* Those pearls that Delia Carter 
wears on her breast now and then, were once the tears of 
dead children.’ 

‘Does Delia know, think you ?’ 

The Satyr shook his head with an airy laugh, and did 
not answer; the Saint prattled on. ‘ What shall we do 
to-night, my brother? I am tired—so tired—of standing 
still and always smiling: and so few people come to the 
chapel now. Juan Carter never comes—nor Bloom—nor 
Delia who used to laugh so gaily: and when the Colonel 
and Madam come they are sad, aad they never smile : and 
if Edith comes—Edith who used to be so merry—her face 
is as stern as—as yours is, sometimes,’ 

‘As mine, my sister and Saint?’ said the Satyr, with 
his laughing eyes troubled under all their laughing. 

‘] don’t understand,’ the Saint cried. ‘I am never 
angry nor sorry—never glad nor stern. I don’t under- 
stand even what gladness and grief mean, nor why Delia 
laughed and her mother cries. I do neither. Your eyes 
are glad, brother, but as for me, I am only a piece 
of marble with nothing to laugh or cry for. I want to 
be alive enough to do both. I don’t know even what I 
mean: why they give me a rose and a palm to hold, or 
why Bloom used to come and tell his baby troubles to me, 
or why Edith calls me “ Holy Dorothea.” Help me, 
brother: I have never had a life of my own.’ 

The Satyr’s mobile lips curved into a sorrowful smile. 

‘I will help you, little sister, and Juan Carter shall help 
you.’ 

‘Juan Carter! Brother, what dreadful place is this?’ 
They had not stepped from their places under the orange- 
tree, but now a stone pavement was under their feet 
instead of long grass, and instead of the rustle of oleander 
boughs the noise of a great city was in their ears. The 
Saint shut her eyes tightly and clung to her brother’s 
hand. 

‘Now look,’ the Satyr said. 

‘Oh, the mire!’ she cried, aghast. ‘It has stained my 
feet and my robe, and the lights blind my eyes. What 
place is this, brother ?’ 

‘A place where my sister may learn to live,’ said the 
Satyr, ‘It is a city.’ 

‘Look yonder, brother. What unclean thing is this ?’ 

‘It is a man, sister,’ the Satyr said, looking sadly down 
at the young man who had fallen in the gutter at their 
feet, and there lay in a drunken sleep. 

‘It isa brute, and an unclean brute,’ said the Saint, 
drawing her robes closely to her Jest they should brush 
over the besotted sleeper. ‘ Brother, what would you do?? 

But the Satyr was busied about the fallen figure, and he 
did not answer her at once or seem to know that the mud 
of the gutter was staining his radiant whiteness as he 
knelt, holding the helpless young head on his arm, touch- 
ing the spoiled beauty of the face tenderly and almost 
reverently, 

‘Would you teach me hereby to laugh ?’ the Saint said, 
with a quiver of scorn in her voice, ‘It is not well done, 
brother; let the creature wallow, and take me hence 
before the night wears any older.’ 

‘I have a better will to make you weep,’ the Satyr said 
as the man staggered to his feet. ‘Sister, sister, he is 
Juan Carter.’ ‘The Saint pressed her hands to her marble 
breast as she turned away, but her face was untroubled as 


* A common Sicilian superstition. 
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she answered, ‘If he were the nian who gave me shape 
and fairness I would not weep for him; I could rather 
laugh to see you handling him so were I not liker to weep 
that you hold your whiteness so lightly.’ 

‘Little sister,’ the Satyr said, ‘I sometimes think the 
feet that walk miry ways are better than ours, white 
though they be. Human feet go human errands, but we 
are alien things, and their eyes cannot even see us. And 
we who see them do not serve them. Shut your eyes 
fast again, and put your hands in mine.’ There was a 
breathless pause, then the roar in the Saint’s ears 
deepened, and as she opened her eyes she saw that they 
stood in a long street, brilliant with lamps and bordered 
with trim trees. ‘Is this also a city? It is cleaner than 
the other,’ said the Saint. The Satyr laughed, not 
merrily. ‘ This also is a city ; and the mud of that other 
city is snow-pure compared to the mire of ‘his, sister : mire 
that is not in its streets.’ A shrill burst of laughter 
interrupted him : laughter against which the Saint hurriedly 
stopped her ears. The Satyr drew her hands down and 
held them fast in his. ‘Look up at that house, sister, 
where the lights are so many; do you see that woman in 
white and red standing at the window ?’ 

‘I see her,’ the Saint said, looking with cold remote 
eyes at the brazen beautiful face, raised to meet the rain- 
laden west wind. ‘Need I look long at her, brother? 
Her eyes burn me.’ 

‘Look at her steadily for a little, sister: you need not 
look long. Do you know her?’ 

‘I?’ The Saint gazed at the woman, who was now sing- 
ing softly to herself some ribald catch or other. ‘ Brother, 
do you know her? I will not look at her any more.’ 

‘ Look into that carriage passing you, sister.’ 

The Saint looked and drew back, glancing at the Satyr 
with startled eyes. ‘It was Edith Carter,’ she said, ‘and 
still she looks so sad, brother.’ 

‘Look at that woman once more,’ said the Satyr: and 
the Saint obeyed. 

‘ She is Edith Carter too! What horrible jugglery is 
this, brother ?’ 

‘ Look again.’ 

‘Oh!’ cried the Saint, and her sweet voice broke sud- 
denly ; ‘it is not Edith—it is Delia, little Delia. Delia— 
Delia Carter.’ She stretched out her arms to the 
woman at the window, looking down on the light of Paris 
with beautiful, scornful eyes and setlips. ‘ Delia, what 
are you doing here? Oh, little Delia—go home, go home.’ 

‘She will go home some day,’ said the Satyr gently as 
the Saint put her hands before her tear-blinded eyes. 

‘Have no fear, little sister, she will go home and be 
forgiven. Your hands, again.’ Once more the Saint clung 
to him and felt herself whirled away on a great wind, 
while there came to her, faintly as if from far away, the 
noise of grinding timbers, the voices of men calling on 
their gods, and the shrill erying of blown terns and sea- 
gulls. Then the Saint felt damp grass beneath her feet, 
and all the uproar died gently away into the soft stir and 
noises of a June night, ‘Here is my home,’ said the 
Satyr, parting a wet tangle of elder and lad’s-love, and 
pointing to an empty marble pedestal. ‘Can you smell 
the salt tang in the air, sister? That is the sea: we are 
not many yards from it. And the myrtles, are they not 
sweet ?’ The Saint picked up a fallen myrtle leaf and 
bruised it in her delicate fingers, ‘I like the other scent 
best. What is this bush, jbrother, all leaves and no 
flowers ?’ 

‘Il have heard my master call it lad’s-love,’ said the 
Satyr, ‘and lad’s-love must be a pleasant thing, I think.’ 

‘Well, brother,’ the Saint said, with lips that tried to 
smile, though the eyes above were wet still; ‘what have 
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you brought me here to learn? How to laugh? You 
have shown me how to weep.’ 

‘Come,’ said the Satyr, ‘shut your eyes again and open 
them only when I give you leave, sweet sister.’ The 
Saint felt her feet touch smooth grass, then a cold space 
of stone, and then she was standing in a great empty room, 
hung with worn stamped leather that had once been 
bright with gilding. For a minute or two her eyes were 
too dazzled by the light of the lamp swinging from the 
painted ceiling to see that the room was not indeed empty ; 
then she saw that a few yards away from her sat a man in 
the picturesque Georgian dress, with sad old eyes looking 
darkly out of a face younger than they, for all its lines. 
At his feet was a silver chafing-dish, and a pile of yellow 
letters which he was busy burning, one by one. As he 
let the ashes of the last letter run through his wrinkled 
fingers the man laughed aloud and his face, for a moment, 
looked older and sadder and wick eder than his eyes. 

‘Will this teach me how to laugh?’ whispered the 
Saint. The Satyr shook his head and made a swift 
gesture towards the man before them, looking towards 
them with eyes which saw nothing. 

‘Stand up and speak to him sister, he will see you. 
Call him by his name—Jasper Carew.’ 

‘Jasper Carew!’ the = Saint - said 
‘ Jasper 

Jasper Carew leapt from his seat, sprang towards her with 
a cry wild as the shriek of some wounded forest creature, 
and caught at her robe with hands of desperate appeal. 

‘Dorothy! Dear God, ’tis Dorothy! Dorothy, stay 
with me!’ as she drew back a step, ‘one hour out of all 
your eternity—only one hour. Why did you never come 
before, Dorothy? It is too late now.’ 

The Saint looked wistfully at the Satyr, who did not 
meet her eyes: then a voice and a wisdom not her own 
spoke with her lips: ‘ Nothing is too late or too early in 
any world, Wait for me—work for me, Jasper: I am 
waiting and working too—for you. No,’ as he sprang to 
his feet and threw his arms about her—‘ not yet—not now, 
You are not ready, Jasper: when you are I shall know, and 
I shall come.’ 

‘Dorothy, dear heart—my Dorothy !’ 

The ashes were overturned and trodden underfoot, the 
candle guttered down and went out, and the dawn came 
faintly through the barred window—the dawn of a new 
life for Jasper Carew. 

‘Come,’ said the Satyr, as he led the Saint down through 
the winding green ways of the garden to the myrtle-thicket 
where his empty pedestal stood. ‘ You know how to weep, 
sister, and my lesson is done.’ 

The Saint took her hands down from her face, and 
showed him two eyes that were gathering light and colour 
and depth every minute, in spite of the tears that brimmed 
them over; and a pair of lips marble no longer, but red 
and warm and soft. 

‘You are alive, little sister, and it is time for me to die 
back again into my marble. I shall find you again on All 
Hallows Night, but not over the chapel-door in the Carter 
plantation, dear. Go to the first city I showed you and 
find ——’ 

‘Delia?’ 

‘ Delia will find her own way home. Little sister, you 
are a woman indeed,’ said the Satyr, half sadly, half 
merrily ; ‘but you need not fence with me. Keep your 
weapon for Juan Carter's enemies—and now go you 
back to the city and find Juan Carter.’ He leaped uimbly 
upon the pedestal and waved his hand in farewell to the 
Saint, as a mighty wind swept her off her feet and carried 
her away. 

* + * * 
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Juan Carter’s ways are not the ways uf pleasantness nor 
the paths of peace, but he is doing a man’s work with 
other men on an outlying fort of the Hudson Bay Company, 
tilling the frozen ground and keeping the red race in 
check, not for themselves, it may be, but for those who 
shall come after them. Rumour speaks vaguely of his wife, 
a fair woman with the heart of a hero, and the face of 4 
Greek goddess ; but nothing is distinctly known of her— 
not even her name. Only the niche over the door of 
Saint Dorothea’s chapel stands empty to this day. 

Nora Hopper. 


THE THEATRES 


FYNHAT capital farcical comedy, On ’Change, which has 

had a very successful career in the past, seems likely 
to prove quite as attractive in the future, if we are to judge 
by the enthusiasm with which it was received on its revival 
at the Strand Theatre on Saturday night last. Adapted 
from Von Moser’s U/timo it made its first appearance in 
the English language at Daly’s Theatre, New York, some 
twenty-five years ago under the title of Zhe Big Bonanza, 
and was one of the most remarkable of Mr. Augustin 
Daly’s numerous successes. In those days that inimitable 
actor, Mr. James Lewis, played the part of the Professor ; 
but frankly Mr. Felix Morris quite equals him in this 
character, and his impersonation of the fussy Scotsman 
is one of the most amusing imaginable. Not less remark- 
able is Mr. Farren’s city merchant, a part which he sus- 
tained when the piece was first produced in England at 
the Opera Comique ten years ago. Mr. Yorke Stephens 
plays his original character better than ever, and Miss 
Eweretta Lawrence has certainly not deteriorated during 
her over-lengthy absence from the London stage. Her 
Iris Burnett is a very animated and natural piece of acting 
indeed. Mr. Welch is also to be complimented ; but we 
would suggest, however, that it were as well if he refrained 
from making so many faces. Miss Enid Spencer Brunton 
gives an excellent performance of a stage matron, and, 
without the usual exaggeration, her make-up is delight- 
fully picturesque. ‘There are times when she suggests a 
beautiful picture by one of the great masters of the Dutch 
School. 

So far as plot is concerned, the New Barmaid at the 
Avenue Theatre is not in advance of even its contem- 
poraries, Gentleman Joe and the Shop Girl. It would be 
very difficult to understand what it is all about, but the 
plot in this class of play seems to be almost the last thing 
that anybody is supposed to trouble his head with, and so 
long as the music is gay, the acting merry, and the 
scenery and costumes brilliant, nobody seems to care for 
coherence. Fortunately Mr. John Crook’s tunes are 
sufficiently telling to please and win the usual encores. 
The chief attraction of the piece is Miss Lottie Collins, 
who has one or two bright songs to sing and sings them 
very well, although her acting might be accused of being 
a trifle acrobatic for the operatic stage. Mr. Dagnall 
won great applause for a lively song only too obviously 
introduced on purpose to display his peculiar talents. 
The rest of the company did their best to assist in 
obtaining for the piece whatever success it is likely t 
achieve. 

Mrs. Madeline Lucette Riley’s new play Jedbury Junior 
is, to say the least, a lively performance and so far as we 
know one of the best farcical comedies written by a womall 
since the days of Mrs. Centlivre. Possibly its success i 
due to the fact that, the author—ought we not to s@y 
authoress ?—Mrs. Riley, having taken so much pains 10 
emphasise the fact that her piece ‘is written by a woma, 
it has the advantage of a certain freshness, not to say 
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ingenuousness which, in all probability, accounts for its 
remarkable popularity in its native city—New York. There 
js a suggestion about it of Von Moser and his methods, 
Dut at the same time its fun, in the broadest interpretation 
of the word, comes to us almost as a novelty in these days 
of problem plays and ‘sex drama.’ To relate its very 
impossible and intricate story would require at least a dozen 
columns of this paper. It is a sort of farcical kaleidoscope 
which depends mainly upon the excellence of its inter- 
pretation and the brightness of its characterisation for 
whatever entertainment it affords a not too exacting 
audience. Nothing better can be imagined than Mr. 
Beauchamp’s Jedbury Junior or more humourous and 
sympathetic than the Jedbury of Mr. Frederick Kerr. Mr. 
Gilbert Farquhar has never had a better part entrusted to 
him than that of the ‘ gentleman’s gentleman’ in this play, 
and almost equally successful is Mr. Beecher’s lifelike 
valet. Mr. Bellamy creates prodigious fun by his amusing 
performance of a silent person, who never utters a word 
but is universally accused of being a chatterbox. The sly 
movement of his eyes is one of the funniest things con- 
ceivable. Miss Maude Millett plays the ingénue with all 
her well-known freshness and grace. The small part 
entrusted to Miss Eva Moore is acted very pleasantly. 
Miss Emily Cross, whom we have not seen in London for 
some time, plays throughout extremely well. The scenery 
might be improved ; the first Act representing the interior 
of an attic is too realistically squalid, and makes altogether 
too sombre a background for the merry people who figure 
in front of it. 

The perusal of her many and very flattering obituary 
notices must afford Miss Alma Stanley agreeable reading in 
her pleasant retreat in the Canaries. She has it seems 
come to life again—and at the news we rejoice—and is 
rapidly recovering from her recent severe illness. 

For the Crown will be produced tor the first time on 
Thursday next at the Lyceum Theatre with a remarkable 
cast, which will include Miss Winifred Emery and Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell. On Wednesday Mr. Weedon Grossmith 
will produce the Romance ofa Shopwalker at the Vaudeville 
and Mrs. Ponderbury’s Past has been revived at the Court 
Theatre with Mrs. John Wood, Mr. Brandon Thomas, Miss 
Lottie Venne, Mr. Charles Hawtrey and Mr. Eric Lewis in 
the cast. To-night a play by Messrs. Clyde Fitch and Leo 
Dietrichstein, entitled Gossip, will be seen at the Comedy 
Theatre in which Mrs. Langtry, who has been so long 
absent from London, makes her re-appearance. ——iR. ‘D. 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


HE. literary week has had, one may say, two ‘ events,’ 
and two only—the annual meeting of the Authors’ 
Society and the announcement of Mr. Robert Buchanan’s 
intention to be his own publisher in future. The manage- 
ment of the Society has, I think, done wisely in taking 
the lead in the matter of ‘reform.’ ‘Reform’ should 
always come from within; and if the consultative body 
which has been appointed can see its way to making the 
direction of the Society more thoroughly representative 
than it is, the Society, I am sure, will benefit—both in 
the growth of its membership and in the increase of its 
influence. The controlling committee will speak and act 
with much more authority and effect when it is known 
that it expresses the opinion of at least the majority of the 
members, 

Mr. Buchanan’s proposed experiment is, of course, by 
no means new to the literary world, for authors have been 
their own publishers before now. Some—not many— 
have made a tolerably good thing of it. If a writer is not 
too proud to sell copies of his own work, and if he issues 
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that work by subscription, he may find—he often has 
found—the business pay. Bat this, obviously, applies only 
to the books issued at a fairly big price and in compara- 
tively sma]l numbers. It is hardly a method to recom- 
mend to the popular poet or novelist, such as, I presume, 
Mr. Buchanan aspires to be. And, meanwhile, Mr. 
Buchanan’s enterprise is one which his brother authors 
must needs watch with considerable curiosity —and 
scepticism. 

In the new number of the Cosmopolitan—which hails 
from America—Mr. I. Zangwill discourses upon ‘The 
Newer Men’ in literature. He has something to say about 
Mr. H. G. Wells and Mr. R. S. Hichens, about Mr. Arthur 
Morrison and Mr. H. D. Lowry. ‘ Mr. Wells’s Wonderful 
Visit was said to prove for that gentleman that there are 
no heights to which he may not aspire. Dear, dear, the 
rapidity with which immortality is attained nowadays is 
only surpassed by the rapidity with which it is survived !’ 
That is not badly put, good Master Zangwill; but the 
epigram is many-edged. The gentlemen above-named 
might, if they were so disposed, remind you that you also 
have been somewhat lavishly and loudly praised. It is 
only three years and a half since you published The Children 
of the Ghetto, and now you are ‘laying down the law’ on 
literary matters, not only in the Cosmopolitan but in the 
Pall Mall Magazine. 

To the former miscellany Mr. Andrew Lang is also a 
contributor, and for once in a way he makes a remark 
with which I canagree. It isin reference to the American 
Mr. Robert Bridges. That gentleman has, of course, a 
perfect right to his patronymic and baptismal appellation 
(as the D.7.. would say); but inasmuch as our English Mr. 
Robert Bridges was first in the literary field, or at least 
first in the field of book-publication, it would be kind and 
obliging if the American Mr. Robert Bridges, when he 
issues a volume in England (as he did the other day) 
would in some way indicate that he is the Transatlantic 
and not the Britannic Bridges. It is a pity when names 
are duplicated in this way, especially when their owners 
are in the same profession. 

I observe the announcement of a Life of Lawrence Sterne 
by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, and I take for granted that this is 
a reprint—or, still better, a revised and up-to-date edition 
—of the Life of Lawrence Sterne which Mr. Fitzgerald first 
brought out some twenty years ago or thereabouts. He 
was then lucky in having hit upon a subject virtually 
untouched, for there had been no biography of Sterne save 
the slight one by Sir Walter Scott ; we had had his corres- 
pondence, but no adequate memoir. This was, in the 
main, supplied by Mr. Fitzgerald, and since then we have 
had nothing biographical about Sterne except Mr. Traill’s 
monograph in the ‘ Euglish Men of Letters’ series. 

Something was said in this column last week about our 
present-day game of ‘ follow-my-leader.’ It is not so long 
since Mr. Stead gave to the world a ‘penny Matthew 
Arnold’ in his ‘Penny Poets,’ and now we have a 
Matthew Arnold at a shilling; at least, we have some 
‘Poems’ by him in a booklet published at that price. 
The pieces reprinted are those of the volume of 1853 ; and 
the preface of that date is also reproduced, for which the 
publishers deserve our thanks. 

Talking of one bard makes me think of another—Mr. 
Swinburne, to wit. The poet of Putney has been laid up 
of late with a bad cold, in which seasonable complaint he 
has had his friend, Mr, Theodore Watts, as a fellow-sufferer ; 
but it is pleasant to know that he has made good progress 
with the poem I mentioned some time ago—a new ren- 
dering of the Arthurian story of Balin and Balan. For 
this Mr. Swinburne has chosen a metrical arrangement 
which brings out admirably the facility and felicity ot his 
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rhyming ; and I am assured that the poem will be worthy 
of him at his best. 

It is easy to see, by the way, from what pen proceeded 
the notice of Miss Christina Rossetti’s ‘ New Poems’ in the 
Athenvum of last week. The article bore on its surface the 
fact that it was written by Mr. Theodore Watts, the 
intimate friend not only of Miss Rossetti, but of all her 
family. 

Mr. Alfred Austin has been sneered at for entitling his 
poem on King Alfred England's Darling. The word 
‘darling,’ of course, has been vulgarised of late years ; 
but it isa good old English word, and, as is shown by a 
correspondent of a little penny weekly beloved of the 
Dissenters, it was applied to Alfred by more than one old 
English writer—notably by Layamon, who speaks of 
Alfred the King as ‘ Engelondes deorling.’ 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE CONVERSION OF PRINCE BORIS 


[To the Editor of The National Observer) 
London, 13th February, 1896. 

S1R,—May I crave space to answer the kindly observation 
you affix to my letter, ‘Prince Boris and his Conversion,’ 
which appeared in your last issue? You seem, and very naturally, 
to think that I have confused the ‘Paulinian’ heretics with 
the Paulicians. This, however, is not the case—at least in my 
intention—but owing to the length of the letter I was obliged 
to avoid entering into certain details which might not have 
proved of particular interest to the average reader. It is true 
that Paul of Samosata flourished in the third century, having 
succeeded Demetrius as Bishop of Antioch in A.D. 262 and that 
he was the inventor soto speak of a most singular theory 
concerning the dual nature of Our Lord and of man. He 
was excommunicated by Pope Dionysius, and is reported 
by his enemies to have led a most immoral life. His 
disciples and followers are known as Paulinians, but they 
have nothing whatever todo with the Paulicians, a sect of the 
seventh century, founded by two brothers, Paul and John, both 
natives of Samosata. I purposely in my MS., to avoid enter- 
ing into too lengthy a discussion, only named the elder brother 
Paul and wrote ‘seventh’ and not ‘third’ century. The man 
Paul is mentioned by the Bollandists in their prodigious 
ecclesiastical Dictionary asthe second Paul of Samosata. The 
sect as I stated rose in Armenia and soon excited the attention 
of the Byzantine Government. The Empress Theodora in 84; 
issued a stringent decree against them, which eventually led to 
a persecution and to their flying to Bulgaria for safety. The 
best works of reference concerning the first Paul of Samosata 
are Baronius’s Annals, Saint Augustin de Her. p. 44, Nicephorus 
ib. 6, c. 30, and St. Dionysius of Alexandria cp. az. Paul. 
Of the second, undeniably the fullest account will b2 found in 
the Bollandists under appropriate heading and in Maimbourg’s 
little known but invaluable A7sto‘re des Iconoclastes, Paris 
1672. It is by no means easy to make the non-theological 
reader understand these subtle details of long since forgotten 
yet important events, and therefore I endeavoured in my letter 
to simplify matters as much as possible hence my apparent 
‘confusion’ which was premeditated and not accidental.— 
I am, etc., RICHARD DAVEY. 


‘SHAKESPEARE AT ELSINORE’ 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 


Edinburgh, 17th February, 1896. 

SiR,—Mr. Stefansson’s letter in your last issue greatly inte- 
rested me. His suggestion that Shakespeare had probably 
visited Denmark, might account for what had already struck 
me, a student of old Norse literature, as his singular knowledge 
of some curious out-of-the-way matters concerning the northern 
countries not likely to be known at that time in England. For 
instance, in the Aongs Skuggt sio (Speculum Regale), a book 
three centuries old in Shakespeare’s time, and intended for the 
education of young courtiers and warriors, just such refined and 


cultivated gentlemen as Hamlet and Horatio are described, 
Travel was part of the best education, and among really reliable 
descriptions of foreign lands in this book, occur accounts of 
such medieval wonders as this, which the traveller—I think in 
Ireland—might hope to see. There lived there once a jester 
of such extraordinary ability that long after his death his skul| 
might still be seen fixed on a pole, and such was his power that 
all who looked on it were forced to laugh. His name was 
Erick, or might we say Yorick? Again, when we were explor- 
ing the huge ruined castle of Wadstena, on Lake Wetter, we 
were shown a certain window in the hall three stories above the 
lake, where the lunatic Duke Magnus, son of Gustavus Vasa, was 
long imprisoned. There he used to sit, gazing on the portrait 
of Mary Queen of Scots, which had inspired him with a crazy 
passion. One day he exclaimed that he saw her in form like a 
mermaid ona dolphin ; floating on the water, singing and calling 
to him. He threw himself down into the lake, but was rescued, 
and died old and witless many years after. There is an old 
Swedish ballad on the subject, slightly varied, but always with 
the mermaid and the dolphin as its subject ; and may we not 
find here the suggestion of what Oberon saw in the Athenian 
dream? 

My apology for writing is that I have not myself seen these 
coincidences noticed, though it is possible they are to be found 
in some of the numerous Shakespeare commentaries.—I am, 
etc, E. 0. 


REVIEWS 
A WANDERING SCHOLAR 


A Wandering Scholar in the Levant. By DAvip G. HoGartH 
M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, sometime Craven Fellow 
in the University of Oxford. London: Murray. 


Mr. Hogarth, it is well known, is one of our most promising 
archeologists. He is a pupilof Mr. W. M. Ramsay, with whom 
he has explored Asia Minor ; and last year he conducted the ex- 
cavations at Alexandria with unfortunately little more than negi- 
tive results. His little volume will not add to his reputation, but 
it brings the reader into friendly personal relations with the 
explorer. The first three chapters record in a lively but slightly 
conscious style some of the author's experiences as searcher after 
‘written stones’ in Asia Minor; the fourth describes a journey 
about the upper Euphrates ; the fifth is a depreciation of Egypt ; 
and the last a political suggestion for the future of Cyprus. The 
first three are much the most interesting, because there the 
writer is really on his own subject—his mastery of which has 
recently been fairly demonstrated by his contributions to 
Murray’s excellent Handbook to Asia Minor. The trials and 
discomforts of antiquarian researches in a country so unaccus- 
tomed to minister to the wants of European travellers are 
related with humour and philosophy. Patience more than 
patriarchal, a tough stomach, and a nose and skin superior to 
smells and bites, are among the most valuable parts of the 
archologist’s equipment in Phrygia and Cappadocia. When 
fever and dysentery are added to the normal plagues of the 
country, the ‘ wandering scholar’s’ lot can hardly be regarded 
as happy, and Mr. Hogarth and his companion in a journey 
from Afium Kara-Hisar to the Cilician coast experienced 
every shade of sickness and misery, without relaxing their 
archeological vigilance. The extreme suspicion of the posses: 
sors the momenta traveller displays the slightest interest in an 
antika, though it be an inscribed stone which has been seen 
and disregarded for a lifetime, is familiar to all explorers, and 
often produces amusing scenes—as when Mr. Hogarth made 
the purchase of the famous Bor Stone with its ‘ Hittite’ inscrip- 
tion. It had been discovered by Mr. Ramsay in 1882, but its 
owner would neither sell nor allow it to be copied. In 1899 
another attempt was made with the following result : 

‘The Greek woman had not found a purchaser in ten years, 
and was not averse now to re-open negotiations. We soon 
had news of the “ black stone,” and the same afternoon a guide 
led us through narrow streets and up a closed courtyard to 4 
barn, where in a dark hole in the mud floor lay the treasure. 
Deputing a go-between to open negotiations for purchase, we 
took advantage of the diversion and the owner’s apparent 
graciousness to set to work with pencil and note-book. Ina 
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moment the Greek had leapt on to the stone, spreading her 
petticoats like a hen on a sitting of eggs, while a crowd of 
friends bustled up to her assistance. Under such circumstances 
it was impossible to copy an inscription in an unknown charac- 
ter, so we had no resource but to bargain. The Greek demanded 
500 liras ; we consulted, and made a handsome offer of 5 for 
immediate possession. She collapsed in her son’s arms, and, 
recognising that the ice was broken, we went away. All the 
evening the go-betweens came and went. Next morning our 
caravan was ordered to start, and the price came down to 4o 
liras. When the horses were yoked to the baggage waggon 
the market fell to 30; as the waggon rumbled out before us 
under the £Aan gate, the figure was 25 ; with my foot in the 
stirrup I was asked for 22, and riding out for 20. Doubtless 
we could have got the stone for less, but we were pressed for 
time, and it was worth more than 20 liras. So the bargain was 
struck and the stone lifted into our waggon.’ 

By a somewhat similar negotiation Mr. Hogarth secured the 
unique ‘ Hittite’ silver seal which is now among the treasures 
of the Ashmolean. But the wandering scholar does not ex- 
haust his readers with a surfeit of archwological ‘finds.’ He 
has much that is interesting to tell of the ancient cities of 
Western Asia and their present inhabitants. No one has pro- 
perly worked at the remains of the Seljuk domination, and 
there are numerous mosques and inscriptions of the thirteenth 
century, which would well repay the investigations of a com- 
petent Arabic epigraphist. Take, for instance, Koniya: 

‘] have seen something of this old, old city, the first, accord- 
ing to one legend, to emerge after the Deluge. It saw Cyrus 
pass with his Greeks, and received St. Paul, and Frederick 
Barbarossa after his last great victory. Now it is dying, the 
half of it waste; and even the Seljuk walls, whose mud core, 
when the facing marbles have been stripped, displays the 
inverted impress of Greek and Latin inscriptions, are disappear- 
ing fast .. . but some Seljuk glories survive from the epoch 
when Konia was capital of the Empire of Roum. Most beauti- 
ful is the Mevlevi College, with its tomb-mosque, where the 
Kilij-Arslans and Khaikhosrus are buried, each with his turban 
at his coffin head, beneath swinging silver lamps and tiles 
of priceless blue.’ Dut trade has deserted Iconium, and 
though ‘the present Governor has done all in human power 
to better its state and that of its province, has exacted 
honesty in tax gathering, assured public safety, reduced the 
undisciplined police to order, and begun a road to the sea, 
Koniya is slowly dying, like all its neighbour cities. 

A lifelike portrait of a Greek occurs among ‘the trials of a 
scholar.” ‘ Marah is nothing but a éAan; half a dozen huts of 
nomadic shepherds, and some cabins for labourers employed on 
the road. The whilom overseer of these various navvies has put 
himself and his hut at our disposal. He is a Greek of Greeks, 
clothed in assurance as in a garment—not clothed, indeed, in 
many other garments worth mentioning. He has a tattered 
Strabo, I know not why or whence ; and he has corrected me 
graciously on points of Cilician topography, imparting with 
easy confidence certain novel readings of his ancestral tongue. 
He bade us command him in everything, and call for whatever 
we might desire to eat or drink, for to ask in his house was to 
have! In the event he has eaten cheerfully a dinner procured 
and paid for at the Ahan by ourselves.’ 

Like every traveller we have ever heard of, Mr. Hogarth 
likes the Turk, ‘for his courage and his simplicity, and his 
kind fidelity and loyalty” ‘These Turks,’ he says, ‘are honest, 
too; able, unlike the Arab, to withstand long temptation of 
gold, and gentlemen full of simple consideration for the 
traveller.” Also, like every one who knows the East, he con- 
demns the centralising policy of Stambil and the horde of 
semi-pauper officials (of whom, however, he states that ‘ very 
few shirk their work’), and prefers (as do the inhabitants) the 
old system of personal government by the Deré Beys or agas 
ofa hundred years ago. But in spite of corrupt officials, ‘there 

Sno misery apparent in most Anatolian villages. The pea- 
Sant’s standard of living is not high, his wants are few, and such 
as earth supplies to little labour. Ordinary taxation, which he 
hates, is very low ; extraordinary requisitions are not resented.’ 
As to ‘political education’ of these aged children, whether 
Anatolian or fellahin of Egypt, Mr. Hogarth ridicules the idea, 
like every other student of Eastern character. He has some- 
thing, of course, to say about the recent Armenian Rebellion, 
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which has attained grave proportions since his last visit. ‘Ia 
my own expe ience of Western Armenia, extending more or 
less over four years up to 1894, I have seen no signs of a reign 
of terror. I have noted severe repression of national sentiment, 
amounting to a minor state of siege, but not certain evidence of 
more than a dozen distinct wanton outrages committed by 
Moslems on Christians, and no evidence at all that such as really 
occurred were inspired by a fanatical motive. In Armenia, 
Christian as well as Moslem live in a wild mountain land a 
wild life with fierce passions unbridled... . Life in Christian 
villages has not shown itself outwardly to me as being very 
different from life in the villages of Islam, nor the trade and 
property of Armenians in towns to be less secure than those of 
the Moslems. There was, till lately, no visible sign for all the 
whispered sedition on the spot or the violent utterances of 
nationalists in Europe, of that stagnant abject terror which 
should go with the state of things so constantly credited in 
Exeter Hall. There was tension, there was friction, there was 
a condition of mutual suspicion as to which Armenians have 
said to me again and again, “If only the patriots would leave 
us to trade and to till.” If the Kurdish question could be 
settled by a vigorous Marshal, and the Porte secured against 
irrespensible European support of sedition, I believe that the 
Armenians would not have much more to complain of than the 
fact of subjection—a fact, be it noted, of very long standing, 
for the Turk rules by right of five hundred years’ possession, 
and before his day the Kurd, the Byzantine, the Persian, the 
Parthian, the Roman, preceded each other as over-lords of 
Greater Armenia back to the misty days of the first Tigranes,’ 
Enough has been said to show that the interest of Mr. 
Hogarth’s volume is not exclusively archeological. The only 
faults we have to find with it are a certain academic air, which 
some would call ‘donnish, and a curious collection of mis- 
prints or mistakes, especially, in Arabic and Turkish—e.g, 
‘Mahraba’ for Marhaba, ‘harém,’ ‘ Akshehér,’ ‘ K/aikhosru,’ 
‘Der el Bahari,’ ‘ Erzinjiah, ‘cotnain. And surely the chaos 
of the ‘fifteenth century’ (p. 79) out of which the Ottoman 
power arose is considerably post-dated? But such trifles do not 
seriously mar these entertaining and instructive sketches, 


G, J. ROMANES 


The Life and Letters of George John Romanes, LL.D., F.R.S, 
London: Longmans. 


If it has been a hard task for the editor to revise the lately 
published biography of Mr. Romanes our difficulties in 
reviewing the book are still greater. The loss that science has 
sustained by his deplorably early death is too recent to permit 
of a deliberate estimate of certain parts of the biography 
unhampered by feelings which have no place in a critical 
judgment. Indeed it appears to us that the practice of 
publishing biographical sketches, such as the present, so 
immediately after the death of their subject is not one to be 
recommended. Nearly every person, fortunately, who appears 
in these pages is still alive, and though Mrs. Romanes, assisted 
by a number of friends whose names are referred to in her 
preface, has acted with most evident tact in her selection 
of letters there are still a few points in which perhaps a little 
more pruning might have been judiciously indulged in. The 
author is discreet—sometimes quite unnecessarily so—in the 
use of the non-committal dash where a name occurs. But the 
missing word can be easily filled in in many, at any rate, of 
these cases, and after all when that is done no great harm 
results in the vast majority of instances. 

This Life of Romanes consists mainly in letters ; most of his 
intercourse, however, with his scientific contemporaries was 
carried on by word of mouth, a fact which has added to the 
difficulties of his biographer. For many of the letters are 
about points of purely technical interest and must be dull to 
the average reader. It is not for example at all interesting to 
such a person to hear the details of Mr. Romanes’s observa- 
tions upon the physiology of Meduse, which an expert can find 
better told elsewhere. 

The letters not being sufficiently numerous or connected to 
tell the story unassisted are supplemented by a considerable 
amount of comment and of history. We would however 
venture to disagree with the biographer when she speaks of 
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the experiments made by Mr. Romanes in conjunction with 
Mr. Walter Herries Pollock upon the s<nse of simell in sea 
anemones as ‘trifling.’ As this was so eminently Mr, Romanes’s 
peculiar line of work the adjective appears to us to be 
misapplied. And we are not at all sure that Mr. Pollock will 
entirely appreciate what is meant to be a friendly dig at the 
supposed one-sidedness of literary men who regard a scientific 
investigation as ‘a very good joke.’ It happens that the late 
editor of the Saturday Review has given much public evidence 
of his extreme interest in matters biological. 

As so often happens Mr. Romanes was directed into 
scientific paths by a mere accident. At Cambridge several of 
his friends were reading for the Natural Science Tripos. And 
though himself at that time more interested in theological 
matters the influence of these friends determined his career. 
Cambridge was then, as it is now, a most favourable nursery for 
the budding scientist. It had not and it has not by any means 
so much respect as has the sister University for that deleterious 
weed the man of promise. We fear that at Oxford even his 
remarkably early election to the Royal Society (at the age of 
thirty-one) would not have atoned for the fact that Mr. Romanes 
obtained a secend class in the tripos. The stimulating 
influence of Cambridge soon led to active work at practical 
research, which was however not carried on in the laboratories 
of the University but privately. It is perhaps regrettable that 
Romanes did not confine himself more rigidly to actual 
detailed research instead of branching off so early as he did into 
speculative philosophy. In the long run the advance of science 
depends upon the accumulation of accurate fact and not upon 
theory, however ingenious or temporarily convincing. That 
Mr. Romanes did ascertain and record solid fact has unfor- 
tunately nothing whatever to do with his popular reputation. 
An article in a magazine, especially if of a controversial 
nature, isa means of sudden fame far more efficacious than 
years of digging into the rich mines of undiscovered knowledge. 
Mr. Romanes's careful investigation into the nervous system of 
lowly organised creatures will gain him in the end a much 
higher place in the temple of science than his views upon 
controverted matters of ethics and of biological speculation. 
It was in a way unfortunate that Mr. Romanes so early 
obtained a vogue as a writer in periodical literature. 

Weare of opinion that his biographer has given an undue promi- 
nence to Romanes’s religious views. Interesting though they 
must be to her and to his intimate friends, they seem to us to be 
out of place in the appreciation of a man whom we are invited 
to judge upon the merits of his life’s work. Besides it is too 
early to feel an interest in subsidiary matter of this kind. Many 
years hence such details would find a more appropriate place in 
his biography. In the popular mind Mr. Romanes’s associa- 
tion with the renowned ‘Sally’ of the Zoo bulks more largely. 
The amount of education which was inflicted by him upon that 
excellent and intelligent ape may have, perhaps, accounted for 
her premature baldness, one of her many claims to specinc dis- 
tinctness. Her well ‘convoluted’ brain, which now reposes in 
a glass jar in the Museum of the University of Oxford, is a 
testimony to the fact that that education was not entirely 
thrown away. Mr. Romanes found the germs of many human 
attributes lurking in those convolutions, which he explained at 
length to her proprietors, the Zoological Society. But when 
cross-examined, at the meeting where her merits were set forth, 
as to whether there was a hint, however small, of a sense of 
humour, Mr. Romanes was compelled to confess that there was 
none. This may have been a question of sex, and, in any case, 
the gap is satisfactory to the timorous mind. As ‘them perfane 
Darwinians’ have more than hinted at a black Adam and Eve, 
we are disposed to sympathise with Dr. St. George Mivart’s 
stern refusal to allow the ape, even Sally, the faintest approach 
to human reason, rather than with Mr. Romanes’s more generous 
extension of human qualities far down in the scale of animal 
life, 


THE NAMES OF PLACES 


Names and their Histories. By ISAAC TAYLOR, Canon o1 
York. London: Rivington. 


This is an interesting, curious and useful book. The whole 
title-page tells us that it is arranged alphabetically as a handbook 
of ‘ historical geography and topographical nomenclature.’ The 








little volume answers well to this description. We do not 
always agree with Canon Taylor's derivations of Oriental 
panes: but for England, Ireland and Scotland he is almost 
infallible. The plan of the book differs considerably from that 
of the author’s former work, !Vords and Places, which has for 
more than thirty years enjoyed such continued popularity. ‘ The 
object,’ he says, of the present book is to supply ‘an account of 
certain names, especially those of philological interest or of 
geographical importance, whose origin or etymology has been 
ascertained.’ He specially instances America, Austria, Scot- 
land, Saxony, Africa and Peru, as having now a very different 
application from that which they originally possessed. He 
traces the history of their migrations and transformations, and 
a few notes may be quoted about some of them and others as 
of general interest. He calls ‘ghost names’ those which arise 
from blunders, and we may add that a majority seem to owe 
their origin to the impatience and stupidity of ‘ our lively neigh- 
bours’ across the channel, who seem unable to repeat correctly 
any word with which they have previously been unacquainted. 
Canada is a mispronunciation of Kanata, a cluster of wigwams, 
To English sailors we owe such corruptions as Leghorn or 
Benzerat; to the Spaniards and Portuguese, Morocc) and 
Algarves ; to the Italians, Ceylon and Madagascar. One 
curious error does not come within the scope of Canon Taylor's 


work. Most of us imagine that ‘kangaroo’ is an Australian 
word. Its origin is really unknown and it does not occur on 


the island-continent, where various kinds of kangaroos are 
called Kunda, Uangor, Yowart, Warru, and other names, the 
only one resembling kangaroo being kang-garanga, which in 
Western Australia denotes afemale animal. By the way, Canon 
Taylor sets some names right which are usually wrong. Thus, 
the two harbours on the east coast, Port Jackson and Port 
Stephen were named by Cook after the two secretaries of the 
Admiralty who had arranged for his famous voyage. Most 
books tell us that Jacksoa was the look-out man who first 
sighted the bay from Cook’s ship, but there was not a single 
man of the name in the expedition. Jackson’s identity was 
subsequently lost. He tFecame Sir George Duckett and even in 
the colony the erroneous derivation was universally accepted. 
Canon Taylor makes a slip twice over in writing ‘Port 
Stephens’ for Port Stephen. At the word ‘Talk on the Hill, 
we are not satisfied with the note : ‘A mining town in Stafford- 
shire. A local legend refers the name to a council of war held 
here by Charles I. The name is probably from the Welsh 
twlch, a small knoll,’ etc. But is it not easier to assume the 
existence of a tavern to have been ‘Talk o’ the hill?’ This is 
the form used in the /wferial Gazetteer. In Crockford itis 
‘ Talke,’ alone, and this was adopted by many of the newspaper 
correspondents at the time of the terrible colliery explosion 
some years ago. There is a place called Talkin, near Carlisle. 

The derivations of Phoenician, Arabic and Hebrew names 
are often very doubtful. Canon Taylor seems mainly to follow 
Gesenius : but, though Gesenius was the best authority once, 
a great deal has been discovered since that time; while his 
unfortunate habit of dragging in Greek and even German to 
explain Hebrew roots, sometimes puts him completely out ol 
court, Dr. Taylor follows him as to ‘Sidon’ and gives his 
interpretation, deriving the name from ‘ The fisher’s town.’ But 
Tregelles, who edited the English translation of Gesentus, 
changed his mind later, recognising that the initial is Z, not 5, 
and that the word means a ‘fort’ and has nothing to do with 
fish, or with Assur. Similarly Canon Taylor, erring no doubt 
in good company, trips over the name from which Syria, 
properly ‘ Zuria,’ is derived. He gives ‘ Kadesh’ correctly, but 
why does he deny the same sacred epithet to Cadiz? It 
is easier to find fault with such a monument of knowledge— 
such a compendium of information than it can have been to 
compile it. Once written and published, it may be amended and 
remain a standard work for a long time to come. Canon 
Taylor cannot have consulted a better authority for Celtic 
names than Joyce, while Moore on Surnames and Plact- 
names of the Isle of Man is the safest of guides. It 
is interesting to note the true signification of such odd 
names as that of Marazion, in Cornwall. Both it and the 
English corruption, Market-Jew, are derived from the Cornish 
‘ Marchasow,’ the plural of Marchaz, a market. We wish Dr. 
Taylor had explained Perranzabuloe and Perranworthal, 
Polperro and Lostwithiel. Some of the Cornish, like some o 
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the Irish place-names, contain a kernei of poetry, and it is not 
given to every one to crack the shell. He follows Joyce as to 
Fionn-Usk or Uisg, ‘fine water,’ but does not derive ‘ Whisky’ 
for us. Conway is not connected, as Canon Taylor suggests, 
with either the Solway or the Medway. The name is simply 
‘first water, referring to Ailwy, the ‘ second,’ and the Dee, or 
Trydyd-wy, the ‘third water,’ all being streams which fall 
into the sea along the coast of North Wales. Dr. Taylor 
vives another name to the Dee, Dufr-dwy, the ‘divine 
river, a reference toa Celtic divinity. He derives Gibraltar 
from ‘the one-eyed Berber chief, Tarik ibn Zayad, and 
Trafalgar from Taraf-al-Ghar, the district of the cave. But 
Taraf or Tarifeh generally means a point. Medinet al Tarifeh, 
‘the city on the point,’ is the full name of the most southern 
point of Europe. That it has anything to do with Tarif, the 
first Berber chief to effect a landing, is, as the author points 
out, indeed, very doubtful. If there was a chief so named, 
which is unlikely, it is certain he was not the first of the Moors 
to land here. 


LA PUCELLE 
A Monk of Fife. By ANDREW LANG. London: Longmans. 


Some people think that the French still hate us because we 
burned Jeanne D’Arc, though th: French themselves were not 
guiltless in the matter. Still the English must continue to bear 
the greater odium, after all excuse has been made for the igno- 
rance and prejudice of the times. It wasadeed that men even 
at this distance of time may blush to think of, and the Scots 
may well pride themselves that they alone were true to the 
Maid. To write a romance on such a subject might well give 
the bravest pause. Mr. Lang his done it, however, and a 
wonderfully fine piece of work it is. We can thirk of no one 
but himself who could have written it. It pretends to be ‘the 
Chronicle written by Norman Leslie of Pitcullo, concerning 
marvellous deeds that be‘ell in the realm of France in the years 
of our Redemption 1429-31. Now first done into English out 
ofthe French by Andrew Lang.’ If it is called an historical 
romance it must be conceded that there is more of the 
historical than of the romantic about it. But that being 
granted it seems to us that Mr. Lang’s difficulty was the 
greater. To make a continuous narrative of events covering 
a space of two years, something must be sacrificed. And 
accordingly there is very little of what is called plot in 
A Mont of Fife. The hero and heroine of the romance are 
Norman Leslie and Elliot Hume; the history is altozether 
concerned with La Pucelle. Thus there are two centres of 
interest; but Mr. Lang has so contrived that they are not 
destructive but supplementary of each other. 

The introductory part of the book relates how Norman left 
St. Andrews and fled to France, how he kept company much 
against his will with the infamous Brother Thomas, who is the 
villain of the piece—and a more detestable rascal we do not 
know—and was saved from death by Elliot Hume and her 
father, by whose means he was introduced to the Maid, with 
whom he took service. Previous to his setting forth to the 
wars Norman was forced to fight a duel which resulted in a 
wound that was like to have cost him his life, but enabled him 
to win Elliot. For Elliot nur:ed him through his illness. 
‘The Winning of Elliot’ is a very pretty piece of writing, and 
shows that Mr. Lang can treat of love with the best of them. 
It cannot be said of him that the creation of female characters 
is beyond his power. Elliot is one of the sweetest maids in 
fiction, and must win her way to all hearts. Another maid of 
whom we have but a glimpse is Charlotte Boucher, who 
nursed the ‘seely’ Norman through a second illness and so 
made jealous the heart of Elliot. Miss Charlotte is a very 
Winsome girl, and if Norman had not already won Elliot he 
could not have done better than try to win Charlotte. All that 
Norman could say of her was that ‘she was a fair lass and 
merry of mood and greatly held up my heart to fight with my 
disease” This description does her but scant justice. We 
prefer this picture of her: ‘In the sunny couriyard there stood 
Charlotte, looking gay and fair, yet war-like, as I deemed. 
She was clad in a long garment of red over a white robe and 
had sleeves of green, so that she wore the Spring’s own 
colours, and she was singing a French ditty concerning a lady 
who has a lover and vows that she will never be a nun.’ 
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Seray-je nonnette, oui ou non, 
Seray-je nonnette, je croy que non, ° 

As for the third maid, La Pucelle, Mr. Lang has drawn a pic- 
ture of her that must rank high among historical portraits. 
‘Now, I pray you, consider who she was that showed this 
courage and high heart. She was but the daughter of a manant, 
a girl of eighteen years of age.’ Truly there was something 
miraculous about her. Her extraordinary courage and self- 
confidence, her humility and sweetness, her womanliness and 
indomitable will, make up a character as unique as anything in 
the chronicles of the past. How she appeared to Norman 
Leslie we will quote from Mr. Lang’s own words. ‘ Then, turning 
quickly, I saw, walking between two gentlemen, even those who 
had ridden with her from Vancouleurs, one whom no man could 
deem to be other than that much talked-of Maid of Lorraine. 
She was clad very simply, like the varlet of some lord of no 
great estate, in a black cap, with a little silver brooch, a grey 
doublet, and black and grey hose trussed up with many points ; 
a sword of small price hung by her side. In stature she was 
something above the common height of women, her face brown 
with sun and wind, her eyes great, grey and beautiful beneath 
black brows, her lips red and smiling. In figure she seemed 
strong and shapely, but so slim—she being but seventeen years 
of age—that were it not for her sweet girl’s voice and for the 
beauty of her grey eyes she might have well passed for a page, 
her black hair being cut em rode, as was and is the fashion 
among men-at-arms.’ Now this manant’s daughter did such 
things of so extraordinary a character that in this sceptical age 
we were beginning to doubt whether she really did them ; and 
so doubting, we were well on the way to forget about her 
altogether. Mr. Lang’s story will at least check that tendency. 
That he has good authority for all that he has written about 
the Maid we may be assured. ‘As to the veracity of the follow- 
ing narrative,’ says Mr. Lang in one of the appendices, ‘the 
translator finds it minutely corroborated, wherever corroboration 
could be expected, in the large mass of documents which fill 
the five volumes of M. Quicherat’s Proc’s de Jeanne d Arc, in 
contemporary chronicles and in MSS. more recently discovered 
in French local or national archives.’ The book resounds with 
war, and Mr. Lang’s battlepieces are admirable bits of descrip- 
tive writing. To vary the monotony of them, however, Mr. 
Lang skilfully contrives that Norman should three times be 
wounded, so that the writer of the chronicle being withdrawn 
from the strife, other things than those of war become of im- 
portance. Of Norman’s escape from prison it seems doubtful 
whether the ingenuity of it quite atones for its inherent im- 
probability. But we have read of escapes from prison which 
were quite as improbable and not one-half so ingenious. The 
introduction of a game of golf in the opening pages rather 
spoils the medizeval air of the book ; but then that is only Mr. 
Lang’s fun, for which every allowance must be made. If he 
should again bethink him of writing an historical romance, we 
cou'd wish that, as he has shown himself capable of writing 
with such marked success one in which history predominates 
over romance, he should the next time allow romance to have 
the first place of interest. What he has yet to do, if he cares 
to do it, is the easier task of the two. 


FICTION 


1. The King of Alberta. By LAURA DAINTREY. Methuen. 
2, The Youth of Parnassus. By L. PEARSALL SMITH. Mac- 


millan. 
A Self-denying Ordinance. By M. HAMILTON. Heine- 
mann. 
4. Confession. By ELIZABETH E. EVANS. Sonnenschein. 
5. ema. By HEDLEY PEEK. Chapman. 
6. The Rules of the Game. By ROGER Pocock. Tower Pub- 
lishing Co. 
Tales from the Notebook of a Sportsman. By IVAN 
TURGENEY. Translated by EDWARD RICHTER. Lamley. 
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1. ‘Forever, ’tis a single word!’ This shibboleth, together 
with verbs like ‘ voice’ and ‘glimpse,’ and a perpetual effort to 
maintain a high strain of eloquence in the simplest sentences, 
make the task of reading this American romance not a little 
fatiguing. Yet the patriot king of ‘ Alberia,’ a Balkan state, is 
a figure not unworthy of romance, and the rustic Hayduks and 
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priests who join in wild conspiracies against him are picturesque. 
The writer has evidently taken much pains with her local colour. 
Waldemar is a very sentimental and rather mad German, 
inconsolable for the loss of his ‘morganatic’ wife, but animated 

by an honest desire to do his duty by the country to the throne 

of which he has succeeded. With the able assistance of a 

statesmanlike Prime Minister, notable for a ‘potential sphinx- 

like face, he manages for a time to maintain his position, but 

his refined civilisation and ‘liberal’ ideals unfit him to cope 

with a rude and treacherous people. Stroimir, the rough 

warrior chief of their own blood, is far better suited for the 

Alberians, and indeed for success in any line of practical life. 

So that when Waldemar is assassinated by the scoundrelly 

Andrassy, a youth with heavy eyelids, who is infuriated by 

jealousy, and encouraged to his crime by the beautiful Ilona, 

herself wild with pique because the king will not respond to 

her passion, we feel that his dramatic exit is thoroughly appro- 

priate. There is a certain power in the story which an analysis 

of the plot will not fairly express ; and if the author will slightly 

chasten her style, there are some elements of success about her 

work, not the least of which is the touch of independence in her 

imaginative faculty. 

2. A bundle of short and slight stories is The Youth of Par- 
nassus, redolent of very modern Oxford and of problems as old as 
the world. The young American from Parnassus city, sent over 
at the expense of his Methodist ‘riends, finds the solution of these 
ancient questions, which come to him in his novel surroundings 
with the force of novelty, in flight from the practical world and 
in the seclusion of an Italian monastery. Cornish, the reading 
man, and Waters, the man of pleasure, both find it in the world 
of action ; one recognising that the desire of life comes long 
before reasoning about it, the other though his belated self- 
examination has proved to him that he has nothing to live for. 
There is a good deal of humour in the story of the conservative 
sub-warden who, wandering at night into one of the neighbour- 
ing villages, finds afterwards that he has unwittingly spoken 
cordially and sympathetically at a Socialist meeting. And 
much pathos as well in the last chapter, which relates how a 
young wife, compassionating her husband's philosophical and 
argumentative friend who has strayed into their rustic Eden, 
exclaims, ‘That poor Mr. Allen! An Optimist, you said he 
was?’ 

3. A Self-denying Ordinance is a striking example of the 
alteration in public taste during the memory of those now 
living. Twenty years ago, probably, no publisher would have 
been found rash enough to produce it. Now it will be dis- 
missed as a somewhat improper, but remarkably life-like, 
picture of English society in the year of grace 189-. It is not 
food for babes, and has none of the wit which excused or 
justified the improprieties of the classical novelists. Indeed it 
is an example of another depressing feature in public taste— 
the decay of humour. The author is a keen observer and a 
diligent reader of chroniques scandaleuses. The divorce court 
is always with us and its reports have obviously been the 
documents on which A Se//-denying Ordinance has been founded. 
Those, and happily there are many, who think that we have a 
great deal more than enough of the divorce court in the news- 
papers will do well to avoid this tale. With all its cleverness 
and go, for it has both, it is a squalid story. In other hands 
and with other treatment it might have been a brilliant satire, 
as it is ’tis but a commonplace presentment of unpleasant 
people. ’Tis a pity, for the author is not lacking in intelligence 
and the writing is above the average. 

4. There is some interest for English readers in the glimpses 
afforded by Confession of life in a country town, a ‘mountain 
village’ it is called, in eastern America. It is so English in 
some ways, down to the Ritualistic Episcopal parson who has 
studied at Oxford, and so un-English with its ‘city beaux’ and 
despised agriculturists, The story is somewhat too gruesome 
to be palatable. The experience of the Rev. David Sterne in 
his pre-sacerdotal days, when he sees the corpses of the woman 
he has seduced and her infant upon the dissecting board, and the 
circumstantial narration of the similar fall of an ignorant girl in 
a boarding school, are a trifle coarse. Yet there is plenty of 
observation, as evidenced by the study of the erotic Celia Marsh, 
who is a moral contrast to the repentant and unhappy Lucy 
Allen. And the figure of the old German infidel, who plays the 
organ in church, and certainly prevails in argument over the 
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Reverend David, is not uninteresting. The reader is relieved at 
the conclusion, when the ecclesiastical confessor unfrocks him- 
self, and consoles his fair penitent with matrimony. 

5. The illustrations by Mr. C. E. Brock, which are duly 
acknowledged in the author’s prefatory remarks, certainly 
much enhance the value of ‘Nema’ and the accompanying 
stories. The method of collaboration between writer and artist 
is worth noting, and has been singularly effective. And the 
stories—some weird, some humourous—are worthy of every 
accessory. The jeu d’esprit called ‘Six Literary Babes’ is one 
of the best. The arrival of the ‘ New Baby,’ to take the con- 
clusion of the parable begun and sustained by Realism, Ethic 
Romance, and Sensationalism, out of the hands of the French 
infant who is bursting to give it an artistic finish, is very good 
fun. ‘I am not Mad,’ ‘Why I became a Spiritualist,’ ‘ Farmer 
Snelling’s Ghost Story,’ complete the volume, the last being a 
tragic story of love, suicide, and terrible revenge. 

6. Mr. Roger Pocock is a bold man. By his own showing 
the ‘Rules of the Game’ of human life are ‘ Trust, love, obey.’ 
Hayle transgresses all these rules, and a great many more. He 
runs away with valuable jewels, gets a friend to impersonate him 
so as to lead the police off his track. As a natural consequence, 
in a free star-and-stripy land, the friend is lynched. Hayle 
is in love with a girl, and deserts her for her own good. He 
makes love to and fun of a good-natured old princess, murders 
a man or two, goes and lives a hermit in Morocco, and having 
played fast and loose with most of the Commandments, is 
rewarded in the end by the hand of his sweetheart, ‘the 
nicest log-house ever seen, with dainty white blinds in the 
windows, creepers climbing the verandah posts, and a canary 
bird in full song by the door.’ All this sounds frightfully im- 
moral, but the author has the skill to enlist your sympathy on 
the side of his faulty hero; and the courage of Mr. Pocock in 
refusing to devote his last chapter to Jack Hayle’s penitent 
death-bed, and in devoting it instead to a description of his 
happy home, commands our admiration. The book is tho- 
roughly interesting, and, as a whole, not badly written, though 
the author’s carelessness sometimes makes him unintentionally 
funny. For instance, on page 151—‘ They watched the horses 
snuffing at the rich grass which pawed the turf or looked about 
and whinnied.’ Weconfess that we ourselves should like to 
watch rich grass engaged in these exercises. But, blemishes of 
this kind notwithstanding, the book is above the average. 

7. Mr. Richter has produced a pleasant and readable volume 
of translations from Turgénev. His rendering is smooth and 
clear and quite free from those literary flourishes with which 
people are too often tempted to adorn a translation. The 
stories themselves are all interesting in their way and give the 
reader a curiously vivid and life-like impression of life and 
character in Russia. Some of the descriptions of natural 
scenery are excellent. The book is gloomy of course, but the 
whole essence of Russian life among the peasantry is gloom. 
Its pessimism is unrelenting. The highest virtue for man is 
patient endurance of misery, uncomplaining acceptance of 
suffering as part of the daily lot which all must bear. There is 
no hint of revolt against the cruelty of life, scarcely even of 
complaint. The Russian folds his hands and submits hope. 
lesslyto fate. To him life is a weary load which he must bear as 
besthecan. Ifthings go well with him he congratulates himself 
on his good fortune, if ill he consoles himself with the thought 
that he never expected them to go otherwise. His simplicity, 
his kindliness, his patience are his virtues. His defects are 
sloth and dulness. His piety is real, he has an ever present 
sense of the fatherhood of God, only he feels that circumstances 
are too strong for him and that it is hopeless to expect that 
God will step down to save him from the suffering which is the 
common lot of all men. And yet as a whole the Russian does 
not appear to be unhappy, and among these tales are one or 
two which show that he finds his life at least endurable, 


THE PURPLE EAST 
The Purple East. By WILLIAM WATSON. London : Lane. 
It is impossible to regard Mr. William Watson’s latest work 
—an eloquent sonnet-sequence on the Armenian Question— 


wholly from the poetical point of view. It is, in fact, unblushing 
politics, and it has been seized upon with avidity, as such, by 
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all the party scribes, who found therein convenient parcels of 
mud to fling at Lord Salisbury and his wicked Tory Govern- 
ment. It is true that ‘The Turk in Armenia’ was written while 
Lord Rosebery was in power: but Mr. Watson did not begin 
unburdening his soul with any real gusto until December- 
January 1895-6, when, as he tells us, no less than seven of the 
sonnets ‘were contributed in rapid succession to the West- 
minster Gasetfe? in indignant denunciation of the supposed 
Jaches of the Unionist Premier. The plain truth of the matter 
js, and it has become plainer since the recent debate in the 
House and the publication of three dreary blue-books, that the 
whole sickening, miserable story is one which had far better be let 
alone by Liberals and Tories alike, for there is no credit to be got 
out of it by either ofthem. What Mr. Watson wants, we presume, 
is a good downright European war, for that is the only possible 
outcome, logically speaking, of his indignant periods. This 
country, no doubt, had its hands full in both hemispheres, and 
Russia (as we now know) had set herself in dogged opposition 
to anything that savoured of coercion of the Turk. But all that 
matters little to the va/es sacer, who sees his opportunity and 
makes haste to embrace it. That his verses are often fine 
enough, those who, like ourselves, have consistently admired 
Mr. Watson’s poetry since he first became known to the public, 
will readily admit ; but it is possible to be at once an excellent 
poet and a very poor patriot, and this is the description we are 
reluctantly obliged to apply to the author of Zhe Purple East. 
As poetry the sonnets ‘How Long,’ ‘A Birthday, and ‘The 
Knell of Chivalry’ are all admirable in point of execution ; but 
one cannot help feeling that Milton’s fourteen lines ‘On the 
Late Massacre in Piedmont’ will outlive the whole batch and 
were infinitely more productive of results. 


AN EXCESS OF FERVOUR 


The Land of Arthur: Its Heroes and Heroines. By MARIE 
TREVELYAN. London: Hogg. 


‘The counsels which Cattwg gave to Taliesin, the Chief of 
Bards. Consider before thou speakest ; secondly, why thou 
speakest ; thirdly, to whom thou speakest ; fourthly, what will 
come of what thou speakest; fifthly’—but the sage is prolix. 
Enough that in reading the present book we have had occasion 
to wish that its writer had considered: firstly, a number of 
things; secondly, for whom it was being written. Thereby the 
labour of reading had been much eased, and the reviewer’s soul 
had been kept blameless of many unseemly starts of impatience 
and profane speech. [But tell for whom it has been written, we 
cannot with exactness; but mainly, we think, for the writer’s 
own pleasure and as an exercise in the Celtic virtue of race 
patriotism, It is not, as it might seem to be,a history of Wales 
till the ‘passing’ of that country’s stormy and unhappy inde- 
pendence : nor yet is it a book for the young men and maidens, 
compact only of the serene gold of legend and romance, and 
leaving the intractable alloy called history for others’ uses. 
There are, indeed, remarks here and there in the book, especially 
a passage in the preface, which seem to favour the belief that 
the latter was the kind of thing intended. But if so, somewhere 
between intention and achievement the author has gone 
vexatiously astray. The error is due, no doubt, to the endear- 
ing prejudice of nationality and the consequent desire to con- 
vince at all hazards, to make everything tell for all that it is 
worth. Consciously or no, the author would fain give the stamp 
of local history to things that are neither history nor the fixed 
Property of any people. The shoes of swiftness, we know, 
traverse every region of folk-lore, and the cloak of darkness is 
aS universal as sin. So, too, are there certain common forms 
and episodes in the legendary annals of most peoples, tales of 
early leaders who ‘brought them into that land’ of a subsequent 
king who was the bringer of wisdom and order, and of one 
whose reign was a golden age of peace or an era of resplendent 
military glory. But Miss Trevelyan seems to know of these 
things only as a characteristic of the Cymric race, and so is 
needlessly fervent about them. It is hardly to be thought that 
¢ven she lays much store by Belyn and Brenny, the one King 
of all Britain, the other conqueror of Rome and Emperor of the 
East. But there is the same serious quoting of authorities for 
their careers as for that of Owain Gwynedd or Llewelyn ap 
Gruffydd himself, And the fault of the writer is in this—that, 
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if during the interval you have escaped from the twilight of 
fable into the daylight of documentary history, there is but 
little change in the authors way of regarding her subject 
to make you realise the fact—the vein of patriotic piety 
flows full and fervent as heretofore, neither more nor 
less. Chronicles of all kinds would appear to be history 
for Miss Trevelyan, and from any kind of document an 
excerpt is delightful. The result is apt to be confusion 
most confounded, and a feeling on the reader’s part that one 
age of Welsh history is as mythical and irrelevant as any other. 
Even when Miss Treveleyan distinguishes for a moment 
between legendary events and historical ones, she immediately 
thereafter goes away and forgets what manner of thing she has 
been saying. The account of Arthur, for instance, is founded 
on Malory and other ‘authorities ’ (the word is not ours) of that 
delectable ilk. Which, truly, might serve very well, did she not 
see fit to interrupt the account by panegyrics on ‘The real 
Arthur’—as to whom she tells her readers nothing, though the 
innocent cannot but infer that there exists a wealth of available 
knowledge in regard to his public career, his private character 
and disposition. For the most part she makes him the object 
of those luxuriant fervours of feeling and phrase which the 
Arthur of romance fitly provokes—from an enthusiastic Celt out 
on a razzle-dazzle (as Celts must ever be) of patriotic sentiment. 
Of course Miss Trevelyan clings to the obvious tradition which 
not only makes Arthur an ever-victorious leader of the Cymric 
race, but has localised his kingdom and career in the Wales of 
to-day. That his fame is commemorated as far north as Loch 
Lomond is indeed, alluded toin passing ; but only as showing 
how great was |the prestige of gallant little Wales and her 
redoubtable king in the sixth century. No one would suspect 
from a reading of these pages that the scene of ‘the real 
Arthur’s’ exploits and the main seat of the Cymric popula- 
tion in the sixth century was not in Wales at all, but in the 
region between Loch Lomond and the Solway : still less would 
he gather that the topography of the Twelve Battles has been 
verified within and around that region. In fact, though Skene’s 
work on The Four Ancient Books of Wales has a place in her 
list of authorities (along with Geoffrey of Monmouth and the 
Jolo MSS.) there is nothing here to show that the author is 
acquainted with the results of that scholar or—to mention 
another—Mr. Stuart-Glennie. But this defect, we again affirm, 
need not have been counted unto her for unrighteeusness, had 
she not herself made comparison and drawn distinctions. And 
before we have done with fault-finding—that grievous, expiatory 
task which is laid upon the critic for his sins and wears his 
gentle heart out and causes him to die ere his prime—we would 
make one observation more. Miss Trevelyan really knows a 
great deal about the sources of Welsh history and lore—albeit 
too indifferent to the researches and results of the critical 
historian—and ought to give us some day a book on the story 
of Wales that is worthy of the subject and her intentions. But 
if that is to be she must first lay to heart a very vital truth of 
literature : namely, that her feelings are not the story. It is, 
to be sure, a lesson which only the greatest learn perfectly, or 
the learning it makes them great—a Maupassant or Thucy- 
dides. But an intermittent faculty, at least, of holding oneself 
in reserve is indispensable to every writer who has a tale to tell, 
especially to one who would convert his readers by the telling. 
The cultivation of local race patriotism—a retrospective 
patriotism, as that of the fervent Celt is, conscious of being 
protested, and compact of vindications even when void of 
vindictiveness—does not favour the habit of mind needful for 
such literary detachment of one’s self from one’s subject. But 
Miss Trevelyan might have considered here that she was, upon 
the whole, writing for (vide Preface) ‘The interested Saxon’ ; 
and that the movement of his sympathy could not be 
arrested by the continual obtrusion of another person’s 
emotions between him and the matter in view. Now if our 
author’s lavish and long-drawn panegyric of Carausius wearies. 
till one rejoices in the thought that he was murdered fifteen 
hundred years ago—there is no harm done. But if an intem- 
perate indulgence in the same spirit of praise has the effect of 
making the record of Llewelynap Gruffydd slow reading or 
causes you to suspect that the over-vindicated Owain Glyndwr 
must have been much of a quack and something of a scoundrel 
—then we have to do with a really prodigal waste of good 
opportunities ! 
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Still, whoso cares to fleet the time with separate chapters of 
the book without asking for unfeminine coherence or scale, or 
minding whether he be informed of the same fact four times 
in little over a page (pp. 382-3), shall find the volume rich in 
delectable passages of old phrasing and in records which it is 
a delight to know. How, for instance, Arthur—grown rea- 
sonably weary of wearing the white flower of a blameless 
life—would have worn another man’s coat, which he envied 
and would have taken from him by violence and sheer 
burglary. Howbeit he of the coat was an holy man and so 
wrought by prayer that the earth yawned and received Arthur 
up to the chin and held him there fast. Whereupon senti- 
ments of pity reasserted themselves in the king’s mind, so that 
he ratified the immunities of that saint. It is hard to unsort 
sort, say the Triads: and here we read of Sygilti, the messenger 
of the Court, who, ‘when he intended to go upon a message 
. +» never sought to find a path ; but knowing whither he was 
to go, if his way lay through a wood, went along the top of 
the trees’—the which is quite in the Celtic manner even unto 
this day. Strange and responsible were the duties of the 
courtier in the days of Hywel Dda: °* If the king have received 
any man of the family in anger, the inaster of the household 
must invite him into his presence and reconcile him to the 
king.’ The king’s foot-holder ‘ must hold the king’s foot in his 
lap from the time he begins to sit at banquet till he goes to 
sleep ; and he must rub the king; and during that space of 
time he must guard him, lest he suffer any misfortune’ A 
pleasant variant from this custom is credited to Math, the son 
of Mathonwy, who ‘ could not exist unless his feet were in the 
lap of a maiden, except only when he was prevented by the 
tumult of war.’ There may be a slight error here in mere 
detail, but the substance of the story commends itself to our 
historical sense. Doubtless, too, Math kept the peace as much 
as possible—for the maiden was the fairest maiden of her time. 
For the qualifications of a cat (‘which guards a house and a 
barn of the king’) we refer the cat-connoisseur to page 205. We 
must own, too, that Miss Trevelyan’s method has the qualities 
of its defects. Thus her indiscriminate quoting of old 
chronicles stands Llewelyn in good stead. The nobility of 
feel ng and the dignified earnestness and simplicity of phrase 
which characterise that prince’s diplomatic correspondence— 
at a time when independence, honours, and everything he 
cared for were rudely threatened with overthrow—almost 
atone for Miss Trevelyan’s dithyrambics. If she will throw 
all her adjectives out of the window and write less in the 
manner that belongs only to compositions meant to be read 
aloud where fervent compatriots gather together to make one 
another wild with enthusiasm, her learning and partiality may 
yet be a source equally of pleasure to the Saxon and service to 
the Cymri, 


THE CHURCH OF THE FIRST CENTURY 


The Apostolic Age. By KARL VON WEIZSACKER. Translated 
by JAMES MILLAR, D.D. Vol. II. London: Williams 
and Norgate. 


As a translation the second volume of this work is a distinct 
improvement on the first. While the translator is most con- 
scientiously anxious to adhere to the letter of his author's work, 
he has this time contrived to turn out a readable volume. 
There are, however, a certain number of words used to which 
the ordinary reader will find it difficult to attribute any meaning. 
For instance we read (p. 11) of a promise given by Paul which 
was not to have ‘implemented’ without difficulty; and in 
another place (p. 23) we come across an adjective ‘ paraenetic.’ 
And here and there the translator’s sensitive craving for 
literal fidelity has produced sentences in themselves hardly 
grammatical and withal unintelligible, unless recourse be had 
to the German original. Passing from the translator to the 
author, we may say generally that the second volume maintains 
to the full the high character of the first, and should go far to 
place Professor Weizsacker in the seat of German rationalistic 
criticology (if we may coin a word) that his teacher Baur 
formerly filled. 

Although the orthodox reader will find much in the present 


volume, as in its predecessor, to which he must take exception, 


he will respect its devout tone and welcome in it the fresh 
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evidence which it offers of the strong conservative reaction that 
has for some years been affecting the ‘men of Tiibingen and 
bringing them aolentes volentes to a position which, if stil] 
rationalistic, is considerably nearer to Bishop Lightfoot than to 
Ernest Renan. 

The volume opens with the later history of the Jewish 
Church in Jerusalem under the government of St. James, 
Professor Weizsiizker endorses the Lightfoot view so far as to 
reject the older dogmi of the French and German rationalists 
which asserted the antagonism of the official heads of the 
oldest of the churches to St. Paul and Pauline Christianity. [q 
fact the general recognition that the portion of the Acts which 
is described as the ‘travel document’ has attained as a4 
contemporary record of the highest authenticity has made 
this view completely untenable. The earlier part of the 
twenty-first chapter of the Acts, which unquestionably forms 
part of this document, makes it perfectly clear that St. Paul 
and his work were completely recognised by the ‘ brother of the 
Lord.’ The author, however, suggests that the Judaisers, 
who formed the Christ or Christus party and were Paul's 
bitterest antagonists, represented the extreme wing of the 
Judaisers of the Church of Jerusalem, and that they 
were not repudiated by their official leaders in the way 
in which the Apostle of the Gentiles had a right to expect. 
The original account of the death of St. James as given in 
Josephus he accepts as genuine, and he gives an interesting 
summary of the later history of his Church until after the 
flight of its members to Pella; its distinctive features can only 
be traced in the sect of the Ebionites. On somewhat slight 
grounds (as it seems to us) he refuses to attribute the authorship 
of the Epistle of St. Jamrs to the first Bishop of Jerusalem; 
but sees in it a liberal and conciliatory (p. 31) expression of 
the Jewish Christian view of a somewhat la‘e period. 

To the Jewish Christian Church the world certainly owes the 
unspeakable debt of the records of the life of Christ after 
the flesh contained in the synoptic gospels, without which even 
Pauline theology would not have raised Christianity outside an 
abstract system of ecclesiastical dogmatics, so far as the 
future generations were concerned. 

At the Danaid labour of reducing these precious documents 
to an original narrative or an original series of discourses, of 
which perhaps neither ever existed, German criticism has toiled 
for nigh a century, and undaunted by past failures Professor 
Weizsiicker once more essays the task. English readers who 
know how utterly archeological discovery has shattered this 
kind of criticism as applied to the Old Testament, will feel 
scanty inclination to attribute much practical value to his 
ingenious suggestions. It may be interesting, however, to 
observe that in regard even to this kind of criticism the author, 
as compared with such a writer as Ernest Renan, isa thorough: 
going reactionary. He admits that in what he calls the first 
stratum much that exists in the narrative of ‘our Saviour's 
life is miraculous ; and that even such events as the ‘feeding 
of the multitude, and the ‘transfiguration,’ though not belong: 
ing to the first stratum, must have been told, the first in the 
‘life-time of a crowd of Galilean witnesses,’ the second ‘while 
Peter and John were st'll active’ (p. 66). How it may be with 
the German philosopher we cannot siy; the plain reasoning 
man will find it hard to reconcile a belief in the high moral 
character of the primitive Church with the abandonment to the 
regions of mythology of the facts vouched in its contem- 
porary records. 

The first period of the history of the Church finds its natural 
conclusion in the persecution of Nero and the fall of Jerusalem. 
On the last tragic event and its consequences, save in so far 
as they bear on the fortunes of the Jewish Church and the 
Apocalypse, Professor Weizsiicker is painfully silent. With the 
Neronian persecution on the other hand, he has dealt at con- 
siderable length and has given us a careful analysis of the 
famous passage in Tacitus (Avma/s xv. 44), in connection with 
the parallel statements in the other authorities. It cannot, 
however, be said, in view of what Professor Ramsay and 
other recent critics have told us on the subject, that he has 
added much to our understanding of an atrocity which finds no 
historical parallel except the Popish plot in the England of the 
seventeenth century. It is not easy to see whether the Pro- 
fessor quite admits that after Nero’s time the confession of the 
name of Chiist of itself involved a capital offence, but he seems 
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(p. 146) to be of op:nion that between the time of Nero and 
Trajan the persecution of Christians as Christians never 
altogether ceased. That St. Peter was among the victims of 
the tyrant in whom the Christians saw not altogether untruly 
anti-Christ in the flesh, the author entertains little doubt. He 
s inclined to think that afer the council of Jerusalem, St. Peter 
left Jerusalem and laboured in Syria and perhaps in other parts 
of Asia off the Pauline track, and that possibly with the enthu- 
siasm of an impetuous nature, he hurried off to Rome after the 
persecution had begun, to share the fate of his fellow believers. 
That St. Paul was punished under Nero he holds as an 
unquestionable fact. He, however, submits that it is possible 
to hold—if, as he is inclined to do, we disbelieve in the first 
release and the labour in Spain—that he was put to death on 
the original charge of exciting to disturbance after the two 
years imprisonment in Rome, related in the Acts, before the 
general persecution of Christians in connection with the con- 
fagration began. 

The deaths of St. Peter and of the Apostle of the Gentiles and 
the brother of the Lord left but one great living link to bind 
the Church to the witnesses of its origin, the disciple whom 
Jesus loved. In spite of the absence of contemporary records 
for the early part of the first century, tradition has preserved 
the beautiful picture of the old age of St. John as Bishop of 
Ephesus. 

Professor Weizsacker subjects the traditionary account to a 
rigid criticism : but finally concludes that, though we may not 
attribute the Apocalypse and the Fourth Gospel to the Apostle’s 
pen that they both emanated from a Church in Ephesus, 
which he founded, and that they were put together by his 
cisciples shortly after his death. With regard to the interpre- 
tation of the Apocalypse, he makes some very sensible remarks, 
and at least clearly shows that those who, like Dean Farrar 
and Ernest Renan, have ‘advocated a historical interpretation 
may go as far wrong as those who have discovered in it a vision 
of Papal wickedness or Napoleonic campaigns. In our author’s 
opinion the work was put together after the destruction of the 
Temple, and he accepts the old story that banished St. John to 
Patmos, under the reign of Domitian (p. 181). 

Space will not permit us to follow Professor Weizsacker in 
his interesting and valuable discussion of the doctrine of Logos 
in the Fourth Gospel, a discussion which should be read by all 
interested in the subject of Christian mysticism. We can only 
observe that if the recent revival of the belief in a Pauline 
authorship of the Hebrews is justly founded, the difficulties in 
the way of a reconciliation between the Pauline and Johannine 
teaching on the personality of Christ will, on the writer's own 
showing, disappear (p. 229). 

The later part of the book deals with the constitution of the 
early Church and contains a short summary of the first Christian 
Ethics. Though many will think the conclusions fanciful, the 
careful research it shows is beyond praise. It might be inter- 
esting, however, to know what the Nonconformist conscience, 
which we believe hankers after German lights, will say of a 
rationalist who asserts that the traditional ‘view that in the 
Apostolic Church? Bishops and Presbyters were identical, will 
hot stand examination (p. 327). 


EN PLEINE AIR 
Jnmates of My House and Garin. By Mrs. BRIGHIWEN, 
London: Unwin. 


The Romance of the Woods. By F. J. WHISHAW. London: 
Longmans. 


_ Mrs. Brightwen tells us of a Surrey village where the follow- 
Ing Warning is widely displayed, ‘ Children let Well alone, and 
ne cannot help applying it to herself. A few years ago she 
produced an extremely pleasant volume called Wi/d Nature 
“On Oy Kindness, and it is a great pity that she has not waited till 
sufficient material was collected to form a worthy successor. 
(he volume before us contains one or two charming sketches 

= as the story of her tame white-throat, of her doves, Peace and 
Patience, of Asnapper the owl, and of willow-wrens, but it has 
far too much preaching and goody-goodiness. If she only knew 
it her most effective sermons are the histories of her pets when 
they are told simply and without any moral tag, because they 
ag to seize the attention and waken the interest of 
1 who are thus unconsciously to themselves brought 
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under a humane and quiet influence. But a set exhortation to 

kindness or a too frequent reference to duty is very likely to 

scare the vigorous healthy child and to be listened to with 

complacent hypocrisy by little prigs. Mrs. Brightwen is fond 

of a good motto, and for her next volume might advantageously 
take ‘example is better than precept.’ And in her case example 
ought to be very catching. What country boy is there who would 
not like to imitate her plan for luring squirrels in at the dining- 
room window? Ifthe attempt is merely for amusement and 
without the slightest thought of kindness for its own sake just 
consider what discipline the lad must voluntarily undergo, how 
patient he must be to wile the creatures on by slow degrees, 
how thoughtful and considerate ere he finds out their wants and 
supplies them, how gentle to avoid startling them. Surely these 
are practical lessons in morality, and they must be utterly spoiled 
by directing attention to them. When we say that a boy will 
learn more tenderness from keeping one pet of his own choice 
than from all the Sunday-school teaching in the world Mrs. 
Brightwen will easily understand our entire sympathy with her 
object. What pains she herself takes to minister to the wants of 
her wild friends may be judged from her list of food-stuffs for feed- 
ing them in winter. It comprises in addition to hoards of beech 
nuts and acorns, oatmeal, hempseed, sultana raisins, chopped up 
fat and boiled liver. We have found that if the last-mentioned 
be chopped up finely and the bits hardened in a hot oven it has 
irresistible attraction for nearly all species of birds. In addition 
to sketches of her furred and feathered acquaintances it should 
be mentioned that Mrs. Brightwen gives a great deal of elemen- 
tary but interesting information about the various insects found 
n her garden. 

As is right and proper we find ourselves in a different 
atmosphere on opening Mr. Whishaw’s pages. While the 
woman bides at home in her garden, and chides the sparrow 
and feeds the robin, and teaches the child, and prays for all, 
ruder man fares forth with his breechloader and finds romance 
in circumventing the wary fowls of the air and the beasts of the 
field. Yet a soft, almost femimine note in these records of 
sport is characteristic of the age. One could hardly imagine 
Colonel Peter Hawker, cultured scholar as he was, moralising 
in this Shandean vein over the recipient of his shot: ‘The 
goose... is dead. He will utter never more his sad pilgrim 
notes ; he will feed no more in the pleasant pastures’ Or 
again, over a bag of blackcock, ‘ Here are nine beautiful little 
lives taken in as many minutes, taken so easily, alas! but who 
could ever give back to these feathered ruins the thing we have 
bereft them of?’ Any suspicion of mawkishness that might 
otherwise be engendered by sentences such as these, is re- 
moved by the genial, quiet humour of the author who mingles 
sport, sentiment and fun in such a manner as can only be des- 
cribed as charming. As is well known Mr. Whishaw’s favourite 
hunting-ground is in the Russian and other forests in the North 
of Europe. He writes of them with the pleasantest and most 
engaging familiarity. Of his yarns those about bears are the 
most attractive, one being worthy of special notice. It is thrown 
into autobiographical form as though Bruin had prepared his 
own memoirs, and is remarkable for the close observation and 
experience which have enabled the author as it were to get 
inside his bear. Mr. Whishaw has not confined his attention 
to matters connected with sport and natural history. He has 
also a very keen eye for the superstitions of the peasantry, 
and gives a very entertaining account of all those uncanny 
beings the Moujiks dread, the wood-goblins, and air-goblins, and 
water-goblins, the danmick and the domovoy. Of the zaaharka, 
or village wise woman. who combines the duties of sorceress 
with those of escorting new-comers into the world, he has many 
grimly humourous stories to tell. Thus the book is one alco: 
gether to delight and interest us in the life and ways not only of 
furred and featherei creatures but also of the human inhabit- 
ants of the open air. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE RESTORATION 
lh: Ageof Dryden. By R. GARNETT, LL.D. London: Bell. 


The second volume in order of appearance, not of time, in 
Messrs. Bell’s new series of English literature handbooks, mizht, 
as Dr. Garnett himself remarks, have been equally well entitled 
the ‘Age of the Restoration,’ save only that the design of the series 
is based upon the now very usual plan of selecting some one 
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individual as the chief figure of the period dealt with. In point 
of chronological accuracy, the volume should also have in- 
cluded the works of Miltou and Clarendon; but not only would 
this have interfered with the scale of the book, but also, in 
their Puritan style and spirit, they have little in commen with the 
literature of the Restoration, while their works are of sufficient in- 
herent importance to merit separate treatment; and they have, 
therefore been reserved for a distinct volume. In his extremely 
interesting introductory chapter, Dr. Garnett strongly insists 
on the extent to which the writers of the Restoration, almost 
consciously, abandoned the gran ier and essentially English 
characteristics of Elizabethan literature, in favour of the less 
diznified, but perhaps more 
which were also preferred by Charles and his immediate follow- 
fF, 


ing. And besides royal preferences at this time, owing to the 


ee 1 a} ~ |} earn a _— 
lucid, mbIALLS of I AClical ] terature, 


decay of Italian let ters, it was French ideas and French modes 
which held sway on the Continent. Indeed, Dr. Garnett argues 


that this metamorphosis in our literature, was absolutely neces- 
sary to enable English ideas to find an entrance into men’s 


minds abroad, and he is content to think that the loss of the 
poetry and musical charm of the great writers, such as Hooker 
and Milton, is more than counterbalanced by the acquisition of 
the ease and lucidity of the French style. Here we are not sure 


— 


that we wholly agree with him. At least we could have wishec 
that the transition or change had been less complete. And when 


he goes on tosay that the nineteenth century has been able to 
restore much of the solemn pomp and grandeur of Elizabethan 
diction, we think he goes rather too far. For it is only neces- 
sary to read, we suppose, Macaulay, or Froude, 01 le.d, even 
Ruskin, side by side with Hooker, Milton, or ( lo 
onscious of the immense difference between the simple 
majesty of the older writers, and the nearest equivalent to be 
found in the w itings of the present day. Weare, of course, not 
contesting the fact that the English style after the Kestoration 


completely breaks with the style preceding, and becom: 


spite of certain supe;rn 1 aireren es, pra tically tne > Wi i 
Sa saieuaeial waiee —e — TL. ] lot a ' 
1s Current among us to-day. That the later style has ¥ 

erthe enil asleants 7 ees ee eee 

“eee ana aagvantages no one would aen put tha ( . 


in point of literary quality altogether superior is, we think, 











a | "1. ‘ e T 
cane ale. The reasons for the change Dr. Garnett brings 
out very clearly, and, indeed, the remarks on this part of his 
subject though s 10st s estive When, after | ng 
hindnrisan. 3 Se ee ee ae ee f 4] - 
the introdu mm, ne comes to review tne literature of the time 
: 
ne ee ee may ae | pee 2: i ea f , 
Dr. Garnett gives usa full survey of Dryden’s life and l 
al » (le ale 3 Geant deta: with ¢} nt} Pe Arenecinsa! “a ] 
aiso Ge€ais 1n suliicient Gaetan with tne other principai writer who 
y | 4 
filled tl = } A T] © SeCrilOli Oil ig } 5 Cxire i intere i 
1] 
and his wh unique personality as a diarist is rightly empha- 
) 
sise rh ipter on phiosophy na uliy mono i 
lass & c } 7 ° + . 
by Locke, of whose work Dr. Garnett gives us an admir- 


icient for the ordinary reader. With 


1 
able account, quite 


a certain ingenuity he very effectively contrasts by a 
close j niaeposie yn, the uneducated genius of the immortal 
dreamer, John Bunyan, with the ponderous learning of the Re- 
storation divines, cath as ¢ Souths. Tillotson, and Pearson \ 
nice n mainly, we suppose, to ordination candidates, by his 


famous treatise on the Creed), and after afew pages of pleasant 
information on the antiquarians and travellers of 
brings the book to its close. Dr. Garnett would be the last person 
to imagine that he has given us the definitive book on his sub- 


- ae ae ee ae — eh oe oes 
ject, or even indeed the best book within its somewhat limited 
1 
4 


r Wecan. however cay with nerfer nt } 
scope. We cz an, NOWCVEr, eg with perfect confidence that he 
s produced a 
has produced a scholarly, valuable, and in every way excellent 
2 of work, which is at once equally usefi 1 for the seriou: 


udent of English literature and for the ordinary educate-l 
ae who wishes to gain a clear idea of the various sta 
the growth of our national literature and some knowle: 
the principal writers who have taken their share in our literary 
development. 


VIENNENT DE PARAITRE 
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Phere is no small temptation to wax enthusiast} over Léon 

Daudet’s latest volume an uae Ae Shakschs 1 
« UCL S 1aLleSt i ne é OVALE UC « HAUNCS) Care I Is WOrK 


of a rare stamp, the product of a fine creative power, a fertile 


imagination, and a literary temperament highly gifted and 


ripening to maturity. Of a sudden, the author has rid himself 


almost “wholly of the defects that marred his earlier efforts, 
(1) Z Vo me a Sh f ¢ By Lfon DA ET. Par Charpenti 


[ February 22, 1896 





Gone are the obscurity, the mannerism, the excessive self. 
consciousness of /Yeres or the Astre Voir, gone the narrowness 
of vision of Les J/orticoles, the imperfect execution of Les 
Kamtchatkhi, and instead we have a profusion of qualities, 
and perhaps a masterpiece, not faultless no doubt, but alto. 
gether noteworthy. The scheme of the book may be given 
in a sentence. Léon Daudet supposes oe to have 
left England in 1584, and, after wandering fc or some months in 
Holland, where Datch Protestant was till, striving with 1 Spanish 
Catholic, to have travelled into Germany and Denmark. The 
times were favourable t» the loosening of mighty passions, and 
Shakesp:are’s fortune made him a witness of a succession of 
Stirring dramas. It also procured him many remarkable 
friends of whom Schorel the artist, and Fischart the religious 
pamphleteer, to name but two of a long string of personages, 
each of them clearly individualised, are sketched with quite 
masterly vigour. The characterisation of these men as well as 
of the minor figures cn the crowded canvas is extremely fine, 
A generous rush of life and a complex but ae whirl of 
1ought pervades the eatire book, which quickens the pulse and 

t ination. Certainly the colouring is cm the 
note is pitched in a high octave, but this is a virtue in these 
Léon Daudet says of Rabelais 
that ‘des si jeuness@ il micha lherbe de véhémence’ : of him. 
self he might have said a3 much, and the herb is nourishing, 
But Le loyage de Shakespeare srould be real and not: erely 


read about. Edouard Rod is one of the few contem) porary 


exponents of ‘la grande passion.’ His heroes are always 

love in grim earnest, and Martial Dazuay in Derarer R 2 
is no exception to tha rule. Duguay’s misfortune is aggravated 
by the fact that his heirt is in the keeping of another man’s 


wife, an illicit bestowal of his a tections of which Edouard Rod 


again as little «7 vf possib!e—clearly altogether 
cisappi VES He dves not nezle t to chasten his chara ters for 
their breach of a commandment that should be bindiny. While 
their /7a?sov is still unsuspected they are not very happy, and 
he husband gets an inkling of the situation they resign 

the ( ) Che y throughout is re of 
incident, but it is very well constructed, gains vastly in interest 


towards the close, and may be recommended to persons who 
take their novels seriously. Not that Nature intended 
Edouard Rod fora novelist. The example Cherbuliez, M. 
Bruneticre’s conception of the class of fiction needed for the 


Revise des Deux Mondes,and the necessity candidates for the 


] > moar = to . ) a . } , 
Academy are under of boasting some literary baggaye have 
, 7 s | } 4 ¢ ~ 

geht about the star. If there isno forgetting t tha at Edouard 

oe Cc 1 a, ee : raking the TY bh! led 
IWOd Is OWissS tuen there 1s no OverloOKInNy the pure D.ooded 
Parisianism of Abel Hermant. Le Sop/s 3) 15 Parisine 


unadulterated, of the choicest brand and with the genuine trade- 
mark. An silt ike, of whom a malicious train of circum. 
ens to makea rei2 ing soverels rm, a higl 1estatet 


whi h he feels no callinz and less inclination, decides to dis 


ar w emee on ] : J ee 1 a en ‘ at 
appear frome:rculation and to live in Paris under an assumed 
, i Se ] oil Bite. ‘ x i 1°4° a 
name Mes a genial archduKke whose soie ambition Is (0 

7° ia »° “hee: “¢ 1¢ h 
amuse himself, and inso doing he amuses if he may not edify the 


reader. The novel, ifso be thai it may be called a novel, is 
vritten in dialogue, and smurter, brighter, more prodigiously 


entertaining dialogue cannot be imagined. Voila de quot vous 


¢panouir larate! Dialogue of a different order but equally 
good of its kind isto be found in abundance in “Ze /onheur 


¢ 


de Ginetle (4). Gyp may attimes have been smarter, her satire 
may have been more caustic than in this book, but she has 
never told astcry better and rarely had a pleasanter and more 
happily conceived story to tell. Ginette is a delight ‘ul character, 
original, most sympathetic, ‘a love of a woman’? and a teal 
woman every inch of her. The personages about her are 
sketched from the life with Gyp’s accustomed cunning and 
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erve in hitting off the foibles of society men ané 
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1 . . ’ swmler 
or the plot, to set it forth in brief would certain) 


be to give a wrong idea of a novel situation which is handled 
with absolute delicacy and consummate skill, More dexterity 
in the handling of good material might have made an ex 
ceptional success of La Fourmilidre (5) by A. Roguenant. As 


it is the book stands out from the ordinary ruck by the con 


(5) La Lourmilicre, By A, ROGUENANT, Paris; Dentu, 
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self. --jontiousness of its treatment, the very considerable artistic The Fir.t considzration ia Life Assurance is SECURITY. 
ness fe jt displays and the vividness with which two or three 


7 JU ling . : 2 een f pane 7 
Les pliases of life are portrayed in its pages. The author makes Ke Ql A i 1 
ities, ‘t clear that he has studied the existence of the working 


alto: classes at first hand, but perhaps he does not turn his know- LIFE ASSURANCE ' 
“iven leds re to quite the best conceivable account. In a future ; 
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“1Vel e Ta 

have volume, when he has acquired greater sureness of hand, h (Founded 1762) SOt iE T. “ 
k. In the ri 


hs in may be expec ted to produce most excellent work. 
nish meantime this present effort is fullof interest. The strongest 


The pation of the book is that which deals with a Pasisi n FUNDS: OVER FOUR MILLIONS. 
, and Socialist newspaper, its staff and the lines on which it is run. Being more than Twenty-Six times the * 


on of Here — the author has evidently been behind tie scenes, 
cable and those who have been there with him will fancy they Annual Premium Income. ‘ 
T1OUS recoznise ers Verdun, ‘la goutte d’acide, and Virgile Mouchin, 


iv 5 


ages, ihe editor of La Piéie, The volume is dedicated to Alphonse Expenses: 37 per cent of Total Income. ‘i 
quite Daudet and is not one to be overlooked. Were good agen OFFICES: MANSION HOUSE STREET, LONDON, E.C. f 


IL as tions a sufficient equipment with which to write a novel 4 


if —_ . i . a oe ; “ x Y s 
’ fine, 1, Foi (6) by Eugene de la Queyssie would be a master- G K E«* S, A Kd 
uirl of piece, In stern reality it is a rligious story of unspeakable 


e and dulness. Since Huysmans wrote £m Roufe the unfortunate Founded J a ks | y : 
t, the flection appears to have occurred to many pious but deluded 15 ‘ 


, the rele 


these souls that all that is necessary for a repetition of the experi- 2 
belais ment is a certain acquaintance with devotional literature and x 


him: the faith that saves—in every case except this. No encourage- 


le la Oucyssie. He must be Chief Office: St. Mildred’s House, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
novelist. Leaving fiction we come to one of those works wid h ASSE TS exceed . . £5,500, 000 
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reary pata oc: the reviewer, tO tne } — a - 
; BP ite , There is nothing desirable in Life Assurance which the Society 
: ge : lind ve does not furnish cheaply and intelligibly. e 
ivated isan inteuectual treat of the rarest order, and induces unicigne —s 3 aa 
; JAMES H. SCOTT, 
General Manager and Secretary. 
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ether future almost exe lusively to play-wniting. © The present volume You cannot afford to do your writing in the old way? : 
ers for contains two long studies respectively of Louis Veuillot and ee SP ee ARI SET oo 

eururae : = , . . . : DY cpeciai Wearlans C) Appoinimens to 

W hue Lamartine, and a number of fyvs7nes or short sketches of con- 

y, and temporary writers. From cover to cover it is strewn with gems 1 

resign of thought and expression. What can be better for f& set <9 

ire of than this description of Francois Coppée: ‘le Beran Ss FP say 
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or the under the jurisdiction of some enlightened tyrant who should 1fl © ; 
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looded premicrs amours.’ Ed “aed Drumont is among the few writers nadie ¢ ° 

risine whose opinions you may hold in horror, but whom, in despite of 
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Febvre, it is almost unnecessary to remind theatre-goers, was 
for many years the zce-doyen of the Comédie Francaise. Be- 
fore he retired from the stage he played innumerable parts and 
came into contact with innumerable celebrities, royal, theatrical, 
lirerary and miscellaneous. If ever a man were entitled to 
write his reminiscences it is he. Tnere are signs that he got 
somewhat tired of his task when reaching his second volume, 
but on the whole he deserves as many readers as in the past he 
has had admirers. Edouard Ducoté is a young poet of much 
promise and of a greater measure of performance than not a 
few among ‘les jeunes.’ The spirit in which his latest p/aguette 
10) is written may be gathered from these lines— 

Ne te déchire point aux ronces des préceptes 

et suis pour toute loi 

cette inspiration que tu portes en fol. 
The poet's inspiration is genuine, delicate, and at times daintily 
perverse. He has seen visions and dreamed dreams, and his 
record therof is generally intelligible: something to be thankful 
for in these days of symbolism. RALPH DERECHEY!. 


(1o) Aux Ecoutes. By Epouarp Dvucorr. Paris: Librairie de }'-\rt 
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Crown &vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. [Nearly rea 
‘The only form in which these French Romances have hitherto appeared is tht of 
the limited edition in three volumes issued recently from the Kelmscott Press , 
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PEC 1TOR. No man can ever have had a better right to record his exper 
, } strenzth of having written articles on every ¢ | 
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